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NUMBER 5 


The March of Events 


N THE bill of complaint made by the 


Federal Government against the Ameri 
can Tobacco Company and its subsidiary 
corporations, if other means of preventing 
restraint of trade fail the court is asked to 
“appoint receivers to take possession of all the 
assets of the various companies, and, if neces 
sary, to wind them up.” 
This newly proposed weapon to prevent 
trusts from restraining trade—the weapon of 
a receivership—is, of course, yet to be tried. 
The court has not, when this is written, al- 
lowed its use; and no such new attack can be 
effectively made until the Supreme Court of 
the United States shall pass judgment on it; 
ind it is not yet by any means certain that such 
i case will ever be brought before that court. 
On the soundness of this method of procedure, 
f course the courts themselves must pass. It 
may conceivably be a perfectly sound method 
‘f punishing combinations in restraint of trade, 
or the attorneys for the Government are law- 
ers of repute and experience. But the choice 
f methods of legal procedure and even the 
ecisions of courts are affected by the public 
100d; and the proposal of such a plan has had 
singular effect on public discussion and 
pinion. 
The whole commercial world firmly holds 
) the usual conception of a receivership—as 
method of dealing with a business that has 
liled. The proposal to use it as a punish- 
.ent is a new conception to the lay mind; and 
1e proposal to use it as a punishment for 
success” (financial success at least) seems 
‘» a large part of the business community 
cither fantastic or fanatical. 
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Such a judgment may be utterly erroneous; 
but it has been taken by the financial and 
political enemies and victims of the Adminis 
tration as an occasion to decry the President 
and his policy of corporation-regulation. An 
other such excuse is the extreme length to which 
some of the states have gone in enacting and in 
enforcing (for the time being) absurd regulative 
statutes which will not stand the test of the 
courts. ‘*The whole movement has gone too 
far!”? ‘You see the inevitable result!’? Such 
remarks as these are more frequently heard 
than at any time since Mr. Rooseveit became 
President. The opposition to the regulation 
of corporations hopes that a tide of public 
opinion is turning in their favor. 

Hardly. And now appears one of many 
good results of Mr. Roosevelt’s taking himself 
out of the next Presidential contest. If he 
were a candidate now, or if he could accept a 
renomination, the discussion of this central 
subject of the regulation of corporations might 
possibly be shunted off the main track of the 
public thought. It might be labeled “‘ Roose 
veltism—personal”’; and at least an_ effort 
would be made to have it regarded as a merely 
personal policy. Mr. Roosevelt does deserve 
the personal credit for making it the dominant 
subject of politics; but it is not a merely per 
sonal contention. There is a great principle 
involved. The people have laid hold on it, 
and absurd efforts to apply it will not loosen 
their hold. 

The service that the President has done is 
clear to men who think beyond to-morrow and 
back of yesterday. Six or seven years ago the 
great corporations almost openly controlled 
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a very large part of our political life and they 
had come to think of themselves as the pro- 
prietors of American financial, industrial, and 
political power. In this state of mind there 
was danger enough. But there was a still 
greater danger in the state of mind which lent 
itself to what, for the lack of a better name, 
may be called Hearstism. 

The work of the Administration in reassert 
ing the power of law over the great corporations 
has been, not a radical, but a conservative 
force. It has kept an angry and radical and 
possibly destructive power from organizing 
itself. Ifsome state legislatures and executives 
have gone beyond sound law and good sense, 
this is a small evil that will soon be corrected. 
But, if a strong public sentiment —all the forces 
of the dissatisfied—had rallied, let us say, to 
Mr. Bryan when he came home and proclaimed 
the government ownership of railroads, we 
should have had a contest that would have 
involved a degree of danger that might have put 
an end to prosperity and to many other things 
besides. 

Now Mr. Bryan himself has practically 
recanted. The people have become accus 
tomed to the hope and the expectation that 
corporations will be made to respect the law, that 
the Government will be conducted without sur- 
render to them; and such revolutionary and 
radical proposals as would lead to distrust, 
insecurity, and even to confiscation are no 
longer feared. 

And the problem has been clearly formulated 
once for all. The complete solution of it will 
require Many experiments, many years, many 
Presidential administrations. But Mr. Roose- 
velt has proved that the predatory trusts can 
be brought to respect the law without over- 
turning our industrial structure and without 
checking prosperity. His cannot 
escape the same task. 

Whether, therefore, any particular experi 
ment or proposal be fantastical or fanatical, 
and whether any state enact and_ enforce 
absurd laws, or whether Mr. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal popularity be on the wane—these are of 
little consequence. To-morrow they will all 
be forgotten or reversed. The thing that will 
remain for many a day and for other Presidents 
and Congresses will be this well-formulated task 

to keep the great combinations of capital 
within the bounds of just laws without stopping 
the industrial machinery and the profitable 
activity of the country. 
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THE MORALS OF CORPORATE CONDUCT 
HE whole movement to regulate corpora. 
tions, a movement which runs to exc ess 
in vindictive and_ short-sighted legislation, 
finds its justification in this—that it is a s ep 
toward demanding the same standard of con- 
duct in corporate and business life that is 
demanded in private life.. Public sentiment 
sets up a standard for private conduct higher 
than the standard that it holds the same men 
to in their corporate dealings. An explanation 
of this double standard is given by President 
Hadley, of Yale University, in a recent volume 
of addresses on “ Standards of Public Morality.” 
Contrasting the judgment passed on men’s 
personal conduct and the judgment of the 
same community on their corporate conduct, 
he says: 


“Our experien ce in the one case has been much longer 


than our experience in the other. Men have been trying to 


live in peace and harmony with those about them for s 
many thousand years that we know what is needed to keep 
the peace. But there have been so few hundred years 
since we began experimenting with the present commercial 
and industrial system that we do not vet know what virtues 
are needed for its maintenance. In public morals, 


whether commercial or political, . there is no such 


consensus of public opinion as to the obligations whic! 


man ought to assume.” 


The rude and sometimes mistaken “ interfe 
ence”? with business by the Government is 
an effort to enforce a higher standard of con- 
duct; and, foolish and misdirected as some of 
this activity is, the public conscience is_ be- 
hind it. 


NORTH CAROLINA RAILROAD LEGISLATION 
HE heated controversy between the sta‘c 
of North Carolina on the one hand ar 
the Southern Railway on the other poir 
clearly to the danger of legislation hast 
enacted to meet the demand of the public, arm 
without proper discussion. The legislature 
North Carolina at its recent session passed 
law reducing the passenger rate within t 
state from 3} cents per mile to 2} cents | 
mile. In fixing the penalty for violation 
this law, the legislature appears to have tri 
to make it impossible for any railroad to t 
the law in the civil courts. In other word: 
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according to the statement made by Govern: 
Glenn on this point, the railroad must comm 
a crime and must become the defendant in 
criminal suit before a legal test of the law ca 
be obtained. 
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The law went into effect on July 1st. On 
May 8th, the Southern Railway brought suit 
before a Federal Circuit Court to enjoin the 
enforcement of the law pending a final decision. 
This case came to a hearing on June 26th, four 
days before the law was to have gone into effect. 
The court granted this injunction and appointed 
a commissioner to take evidence and report on 
the matter in September, so that a final decision 
could be reached in October. The decision 
ordered the railroad to give to each passenger 
a coupon for the amount he was charged over 
the 2}-cent fare, the coupon to be cashed after 
the final decision if this should be against the 
company. 

This seemed a sensible settlement, and it is 
practically the arrangement now in force in 
other states in which the railroads have appealed 
to the courts against rate legislation. But 
North Carolina, in the face of the Federal 
decision, prosecuted the Southern Railway for 
a refusal to obey the law and sentenced two 
hapless agents of the company to the chain- 
gang for the offense of selling tickets at the old 
rate. Another agent was forced to give up 
his service, under threat of the law. 

Again the railroad had recourse to the 
Federal courts, obtaining freedom for the 
agents and a stay of proceedings under the 
much-discussed law. By the end of July, it 
was a pretty tangle. The state and Federal 
courts were in open conflict. Penalties were 
piling up against the Southern Railway at a 
rate sufficient to bankrupt it within a very 
brief time. Under the circumstances, it was 
time for a truce. The Southern Railway 
yielded its point with respect to the 2}-cent 
fare, and agreed to put in force such a fare not 
later than August 8th, and to maintain it pend- 
ing a final judgment before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. To the end that 
such a judgment shall be obtained speedily, 
a suit will be pressed before the Supreme 
Court of the state and, if decided against the 
company, carried thence to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In the meantime, the 
state will not institute any other suits for failure 
to comply prior to August 8th, and will endeavor 
to restrain private individuals from bringing 
suits on such grounds. 

At this point the matter now rests. It is not 
possible to form a judgment on the constitu- 
tional question until the Supreme Court shall 
have passed upon it. It is clear, however, that 
North Carolina did deliberately attempt, in 


A SOUND PUBLIC UTILITIES PLATFORM 








framing this law or in enforcing it, to close the 
Federal courts to the railroads affected by the 
law. The state has put itself in a position not 
at all praiseworthy. The law should give to 
every man all possible safeguards in his prop- 
erty rights, and should in all cases assist appeals 
to the courts for protection in such rights. In 
this anti-railroad legislation a deliberate effort 
has been made to cut off from the railroads, 
themselves the creatures of the state, the full 
privilege of law. 

The real result of the episode, however, is 
to stir up hatred against the corporations. 
The whole affair lends added point to the 
following paragraph, printed in THE WoRLD’s 
Work for June, in a discussion of the legis- 
lation of Alabama, North Carolina, and other 
Southern States: 


“Tt is all of a character to satisfy the demands of the 
people who elected the legislators, and much of it is de- 
signed at the same time to destroy a large part of the 
earning capacity of capital invested in those states within 
the past twenty years. Such as is most flagrantly in 
violation of the rights of property will be set aside by the 
Supreme Courts, but the net result of the steps necessary 
to this end will be that the public hostility toward the rail- 
roads will be increased by the bitterness growing out of 
suits fought by the railroads against the states.’ 


A SOUND PUBLIC UTILITIES PLATFORM 
HE Civic Federation appointed a com- 
petent committee, made up of men 
several of whom are men of distinction and all 
men of earnestness, to investigate the working 
of the municipal ownership of public utilities 
in the United States and, as far as they chose, 
abroad. First, individual investigators of the 
committee made their reports, and of these 
somewhat conflicting reports the whole com- 
mittee made a final one. The committee 
contains men who hold different and conflicting 
theories and among them are professional 
students of such questions, business men, and 
leaders of labor. The value of the final report, 
therefore, is very considerable. Its most 
important clauses are: 


“Public utilities, whether in public or private hands, are 
best conducted under a system of legalized and regulated 
monopoly, 

“Public utilities in which the sanitary motive largely 
enters should be operated by the public. 

“The success of municipal operation of public utilities 
deperds upon the existence in the city of a high capacity 
for municipal government. 

“Franchise grants to private corporations should be 
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terminable after a fixed period, and meanwhile subject to 
purchase at a fair value. 

“Municipalities should have the power to enter the field 
of municipal ownership upon popular vote under reasonable 
regulation. 

“Private companies operating public utilities should be 
subject to public regulation and examination under a 
system of uniform records and accounts and of full 


publicity.” 


The general attitude of the committee to the 
whole large subject of the nature of public 
utilities is worthy of note. These it believes 
to be monopolistic and not subject to the 
regulative force of competition. It thus follows 
that they should be either regulated or operated 
by the public, if the public is to secure fair 
treatment. The report as a whole is encoura- 
ging to those who believe in moderate municipal 
ownership and effective public control. It 
utterly discourages the leaving of these cor- 
porations to regulate themselves and, on the 
other hand, it refuses to regard municipal 
ownership as a panacea. It is probable that 
this is as fair a statement of our experience and 
of the conclusions of thoughtful men as could 
be made. It means that we have definitely 
abandoned the old idea of leaving public utilities 
to corporations without regulation and that we 
are ready to adopt even municipal ownership 
wherever local conditions permit a reasonable 
hope of success. 


CITY REFORMATION THROUGH CALAMITIES 
HE more experiments we make in trying to 
get rid of corrvpt municipal politics, the 
clearer it becomes that concentrated personal 
responsibility in government is one of the con- 
ditions of success. Whenever a city finds itself 
overwhelmed by some disaster or by simply 
insufferable corruption, it turns instinctively 
to this method. 

The “Texas idea” had its beginning after 
the great flood at Galveston. The city govern- 
ment broke down under this calamity and the 
public affairs were thrust into the hands of a 
committee of public-spirited men in whom the 
community had confidence. They restored 
order; they set the community going again in a 
satisfactory fashion; and the people then asked 
themselves why this highly successful form of 
improvised city government should not be made 
permanent. The charter was changed; a 
mayor-president and four commissioners were 
elected—every man personally responsible for 
his department, Other cities of Texas fol- 





lowed. The notable success of the plan in 
Houston, which substituted a remarkably good 
government for a very bad one, gave a grea! 
impetus to it; and the principle has now been 
applied in several parts of the United States. 
San Francisco had a double calamity; for 
its government at the time of the disaster and 
afterwards was perhaps the most corrupt and 
shameless in all American experience. By th 
energy of Mr. Heney, as prosecutor, and of 
Mr. Rudolph Spreckels, as a_public-spirited 
man of wealth, Mayor Schmitz was sent to thi 
penitentiary for five years; and a mayor was 
chosen by the supervisors, practically at the 
dictation of those who had brought Schmitz to 
trial. They chose Dr. E. R. Taylor, a most 
versatile and highly esteemed man who has had 
experience in almost every kind of work but 
politics. He was dean of a law school, acting 
president of a medical college (being both a 
lawyer and a physician), and a poet to boot. 
He takes the full personal responsibility for the 
government of the city at this critical time, when 
public crime has followed the great physical 
calamity and when confidence and honesty 
count for more even than usual. There are 
perhaps 100 million dollars’ worth of buildings 
now going up there, and more than ever before 
the community needs rest from thieves and 
bosses. At such a time, it turns to the plan of 
concentrating the responsibility for its govern- 
ment on one man,1nd he not a political creature. 
Again, in Louisville, Ky., a similar thing has 
been done. The era of Goebel politics in 
Kentucky brought something closely akin to 
civil war in Louisville municipal elections. 
The city ceased to be a “stronghold” of De- 
mocracy and a vigovous opposition grew up to 
the brutal machine methods. So brutal and 
unscrupulous did the machine become at the 
last election that its candidates took the offices 
by fraud. When the contest was carried into 
the courts, the election was declared void, the 
incumbents were removed, and it fell to the 
Governor to appoint new city officers pending 
an election. Governor Beckham appointed as 
Mayor Mr. Robert W. Bingham, a young 
lawyer of courage and character and standing, 
who has the full personal responsibility for the 
city’s government. The subordinate officials 
of the machine have been removed and Mayor 
Bingham is practically in the same relation to 
the government and to the city as Mayor Taylor 
of San Francisco, and each of them has the 
same concentrated personal responsibility as 




















CHANGES OF 


the elected mayors of those cities that have 
adopted the Texan plan. 

A complete collapse of a city government, 
through corruption or a physical calamity or 
both, seems to suggest the same method of 
escape; and the underlying principle of this 
method is proving itself the saving principle 
in our struggle for good municipal government. 

SECTIONAL SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


.  o. political thought lags very 
J far behind Southern activity of other 
| kinds. While industrial and _ educational 
1 work are vigorous and liberal and cour- 
ageous and in touch with contemporaneous 
work elsewhere, the discussion of politics goes 
back to a long-dead time. For instance, the 
recurring discussion of nominating a Southern 
man as the Democratic candidaie for the 
Presidency provokes such comment as. this: 
The New Orleans Picayune says: 


“Why shall not the National Democratic party nominate 
a Southern man for the Presidency? The answer is that it 
would be most unwise, imprudent, and untimely to put up 
It is yet too early to for- 


a Southern man. 


get that . the Southern States fought a tremendous 


war to establish the national independence of their section.” 





This kind of political thinking is done in terms 
of more than forty years ago, when only a small 
percentage of the men who will vote next year 
were of age and most of them were not born. 
It ignores all the changes that have taken 
place since. It is very certain that no Presi 
dential campaign could be won with such 
servitude to the past as this. Suppose the 
leaders of education, the builders of railroads, 
of mills, and of cities in the South were to use 
corresponding arguments of despair and 
snactivity—what progress would they make? 

‘he Civil War of a generation and a half or 
two generations ago has gone compleiely out of 
the minds of all men except these belated and 
ancient political writers in the South. 

Similarly, the St. Louis Republic: 

“But in a measure isolated, formerly by slavery and 
later by conditions incident to a large population of free 
Negroes, the South has little sought the Presidency since the 
The South has 
wisely preferred to fortify itself against attack by alliance in 
the North and West, and the Southern Democracy in 


National conventions has generally supported available 


‘Virginia Dynasty’ ended with Monroe. 
5 » 7 


candidates belonging to those sections.”’ 
This sectional self-consciousness keeps sec- 
tionalism in politics alive. 


PERSONNEL IN 
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Of another sort, however, is this true remark 
by the Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier: 
“The South will have no candidate for Presi- 
dent until it has a man not afraid of his own 
And it will not produce such a man 
in politics till its leaders cease to think and to 


shadow.” 
talk always of “the South” and cease to be 
burdened with a sectional self-consciousness. 

The truth is, there has never been a better 
chance in our whole political history for a man 
to do a great political service than there now is 
fora Democrat, preferably from some South- 


ern state, to come forward and claim the nomi- 


nation—the right kind of man on the right 
kind of platform. He must be national in his 
thought. He must have no sectional self 


consciousness. He must leave the war alone 
a war that ended before he became of 
He must talk of something else besides the 
“Negro problem.” He must have a_pro- 
gram of interest and of justice to men alike in 
Maine and in Georgia, in Minnesota and in 
Oregon. He must not “be afraid of his 
shadow,” nor of Mr. Bryan, nor of the back- 
ward Southern political press. He must speak 
the language of Tilden and of Cleveland, and 
this must be also his own language. The 
nomination of such a man might not lead to his 
election next year (who is sure that any Demo- 
crat can be elected next year?), but it would 
bring the party and the South out of the utterly 
hopeless death-valley of its self-conscious sec- 
tionalism; and that would be a great gain. 


age. 


CHANGES OF PERSONNEL IN THE SENATE 


HE death of Senator Pettus, of Alabama, 
at the age of eighty-six, following close 
upon the death of his colleague, Senator Mor- 
gan, at the age of cighty-three, and this in turn 
following the resignation of Senator Spooner, 
of Wisconsin, who was among the strongest of 
the Senators of recent times, remindsthe country 
of the almost sudden change that will take place 
in the leadership of the Senate. Among the 
aged members now are Senator Allison, of 
Iowa, seventy-eight; Senator Teller, of Colo 
rado, seventy-seven; Senator Cullom, of 
Illinois, seventy-eight; Senator Frye, of Maine, 
seventy-six; the two Senators from New York, 
seventy-three and seventy-four; Senator Proc- 
tor, of Vermont, seventy-six; and Senator 
Whyte, of Maryland, eighty-three. These are 
not all yet feeble by reason of age, but they 
are all old men and the period of activity of 
most of them will soon end. 
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Influence in the Senate is not proportionate 
to age, of course, but to a very considerable 
degree it is proportionate to the length of 
service; and most of these aged Senators have 
had long service. As younger men succeed the 
late aged Senators from Ala‘ama (though the 
new Senators, Bankhead and Johnston, are both 
past sixty), younger men will within a few 
years fill the places of the present Senators who 
have passed seventy-five. The Senate may not 
cease to be a body largely made up of venerable 
men, as it now is, but it may not for some time 
again have so many aged members. 

Yet the high average of age is in no sense a 
misfortune. The House of Representatives 
always has many young men, often too many 
that are too young, at least in experience. That 
is the end of the Capitol where initiative and 
audacity find their proper place. The objection- 
able obstruction that the Senatesometimesshows 
is not always, perhaps not often, the work of the 
aged Senators; and the worst Senatorial mis- 
fortunes that we have suffered—the misfortune 
of having Senators who represented special 
privileges—cannot be charged to their age. 

These recent changes and the changes that 
are likely to come in the near future will cause a 
new distribution of power and of leadership; 
and the new political conditions that we face 
will give a chance for men who have hitherto 
been relatively obscure or who—and this is 
more likely—have not yet gone into the Senate 
at all. There, as elsewhere in our political life, 
brilliant opportunities of leadership are brought 
just now by changing policies and methods. 


THE PROHIBITION WAVE OVER THE SOUTH 


F the advancing wave of prohibition keeps 
its present rate for a few years, most of 
the Southern States will be “dry.” By out- 
right prohibition, by high license, by local 
option, and by the dispensary system, go 
counties of the 119 in Kentucky, most of North 
Carolina (all except a few towns), South 
Carolina, Mississippi, most of Texas, nearly 
all of Tennessee (except the larger cities), and 
now Georgia are closed to the liquor-traffic. 
This is a wave of prohibition as strong as 
that which swept over northern New 


England and some of the Western States a 
generation ago, and it is due to similar causes. 
First of all, of course, is the evil of the drink 
habit, the habit especially of strong drink. In 
this the South has, perhaps, suffered some- 
what worse results in recent years than some 
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other parts of the Union because of its lack of 
industrial organization. Where industry has 
been compactly organized, drunkenness has 
been great!;; lessened. These states have, too, 
a large irresponsible population—that js, a 
population which socia! punishments do not 
deter—such as a considerable part of the 
Negroes and the less successful rural whites. 

Then what may be called Puritanism in the 
churches, for the lack of a better name, has a 
stronger influence in these states now than in 
any ciher part of the Union. The preacher is 
still a real power there, and the evangelist type 
of the preacher sways the multitude. This 
influence—the strong emotionalism of religion 
—always makes directly for prohibitive laws. 
Thus the present prohibition wave affords a 
measure both of the industrial and of the 
religious development of the states. They 
have gone beyond the old-time Democratic 
doctrine that the state should not undertake 
“sumptuary” legislation, but they have not 
reached either that density of population or of 
industrial organization wherein the drinking 
habits of the least responsible part of the popu- 
lation may be left to police regulation. This 
part of the population, moreover, is a rural 
population that knows few sports and that has 
few mild drinks. 

High license and local option and the iocal 
dispensary system have proved to be enforce- 
able and, therefore, effective. Our experience 
with prohibition has not been so conclusive. 
By the evidence cf the disinterested, it has in 
many parts of M: ine 4one more harm to char- 
acter than mere drinking did: it has not stopped 
drinking and has incited to other sins. In 
Kansas it has worked better. The success of 
it depends, of course, wholly upon the public 
sentiment of the community. 

The anti-drink movement in the South is a 
forward movement, for it has a directly good 
moral and economic influence wherever the 
laws are enforceable; and they are enforceable, 
especially the local-option prohibitory laws, 
over a very wide area; and it is a part of the 
strong tendency toward organization. 








ABOUT RICH MEN AND FOOLS 


S matiers stand to-day, although we have 

a few enormously rich men in theUnited 

States and a great many rich enough to live in 
luxury on their incomes, and although gigantic 
combinations of wealth have attained great 
power and have often misused their power botb 
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GUARDING AGAINST 





in economic and in political affairs, and al 
though we have families that have preserved and 
increased great fortunes for several generations 

in spite of all our real and manufactured 
scandals of plutocracy—well-balanced students 
of American economic conditions have no fear 
of the rich. ‘There are, in fact, occasions when 
we are called on to pity them, occasions when 
they are most unjustly treated, occasions even 
when they are denied the share of power and 
influence to which they are fairly entitled. 
For instance, the American press is, as a rule, 
not fair nor just in its treatment of many rich 
men. It ridicules them and repeats false 
statements about their personal character and 
habits till the public comes to have a wholly 
incorrect conception of them. 

As to the danger to American social and 
political life from the rich, the surest proof 
that we are not yet debauched by them is the 
present tide of hostility to wealth that expresses 
itself in legislation and in the publffc prints. 
The rich have won power and still hold it in 
industry—as they always have and to a degree 
always must; but they have visibly lost political 
power and, in the best sense, they have never 
had great social power among us, simply be- 
cause of wealth. Just now rich men in America 
are paying such penalties that few men of 
moderate fortune envy them. And Socialism, 
or anything like it, has for several years got its 
strongest support in the United States from one 
rich man who makes money and notoriety by it 
and who seeks by it to further his personal 
political ambitions. 

That there are dangers to society from rich 
men is admitted; but there are greater dangers 
from fools, and there are more of them. 


GUARDING AGAINST OPPRESSIVE WEALTH 


HE Engineering News of New York has 

made an interesting calculation, bring- 

ing its figures to date, to show the old truth that 

the earnings of accumulated capital cut a small 

figure in the world beside the wages paid to 
labor. It runs in this wise: 

There are about 80 billions of income- 
producing wealth in the United States. The 
estimated rate of income on 1c all is 4} per 
cent. The income, thei, is about 34 billions a 


year. 

The calculation, based on the Census, is 
that the total of wages and salaries paid per 
annum in the United States is more than 
10 billions. 


OPPRESSIVE 
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Labor, according to this calculation, receives 
about $3 to every $1 received by capital. 

Of course, a very large part of the earnings 
of capital go to men who are also wage-earners 
or salary-earners. There is no sharp division 
between them and the capitalists. Very rich 
men receive only a small fraction; and all the 
men who live solely on their incomes receive 
a very much smaller fraction of the annual 
carnings of capital. This is one of the funda- 
mental facts about the distribution of wealth 
in the United States. 

If all the existing wealth were distributed 
equally among all the workers in the country, 
the present average earning of $450 would be 
increased by $150—or 50 cents a day. 

These big figures are always interesting and 
they totally disprove the usual Socialist con- 
tention that the wealth of the country is really 
in the hands of a few men. Still such a proof 
does not reach the real reason for the Socialistic 
propaganda, which is increasingly energetic in 
most of the principal countries of Europe, as 
well as in the United States. For it is not the 
mere possession of wealth that arouses hostility; 
it is the political and economic power that the 
possession of wealth gives or is supposed to give. 
Rich men and groups of rich men control, or 
may control, ‘natural’? monopolies and other 
monopolies as well—fuel and power and trans- 
portation and in some countries land; and by 
this control they may prevent the cheapening 
of these necessities. So the strongest Socialistic 
argument runs. 

Even worse, they may control political power 
—legislation, the courts, and the like; and by 
this means they may hinder the gradual growth 
of individual character and influence in the 
state. 

These are the strong arguments of all those 
schools of thought that we loosely call Socialism; 
and, in the presence of these, the figures of the 
production and the distribution of wealth have 
little effect on men’s minds. The fact remains 
that rich men can combine in ways that poor 
men can’t. A dozen men who own or control 
a billion dollars can exert more political and 
industrial power than 5,000 men who own ten 
billions. A million men who earn only $450 
a year apiece show a colossal total earning of 
450 millions of dollars. But since practically 
every dollar of this is spent and must be spent 
for living expenses as fast as it is earned, these 
million men have practically no financial power. 
One man with an income one-tenth as great 
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as all of these put together may have an enor- 


mously greater power than all of them combined. 

The fallacy of Socialism is in supposing that 
men are much more nearly equal than they are 
in capacity. The best way to combat it is to 
make men as nearly as possible equal before 
the law and in opportunity. This means 
the prevention of the improper economic or 
political use of wealth. This is a task of 
government, of the practical business world, 
and of society. There is no formula whereby 
it may be done. It can be done only by the 
nurture of vigorous personalities and by the 
maintenance of right social, economic, and 
political standards—in a word, by public 
opinion as it expresses itself in all these ways. 
In the last analysis, this is the only safeguard 
that we have against any dangerous tendency. 


A HUNDRED MILLION-DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK 


HE deposits in a single savings bank, 

situated on the Bowery in New York, have 
reached 1oo million dollars. That is an event 
not only in the life gs Bowery Savings Bank 
but also in the life the East Side of New 
York. It is not a ee as in which one 
looks for thrift: rather the contrary. Of course 
the bank does not draw alone from the poorer 
section of the city. Its deposits come from all 
over New York and from outside as well. Still 
it is a remarkable thing that a savings bank 
located as this one is located should have be- 
come the giant of the savings banks. 

One hundred million dollars is a huge sum 
of money. In these days when the Wall Street 
financiers have adopted a hundred millions as 
the unit of large finance, one is apt to forget just 
how big the sum is. The deposits in this one 
bank are nearly three times as great as the 
entire postal savings of Japan. If put into 
railroad building, they would build more than 
3,0co miles of road at an average of $33,000 per 
mile—and that is more than most of the roads 
in the West have cost. ‘They would build 
fleet of fourteen first-class battleships and leave 
asurplus. Ten years ago, the total net deposits 
of all the national banks in Chicago oh 


equaled the deposits in this one New York 
savings bank to-day. 
Two forces have brought about the result. 


The first is the increasing thrift of the people. 
Wages, of course, have been very high for the 
last few years, and men have learned to save 
because they had something to save. The 


lesson of thrift has been a hard one for the 
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average Amcrican working man and woman to 
learn. It comes more naturally to the German, 
the Hebrew, and the Italian of the East Side 
than to anyone born under the Stars and Stripes 
yet it has come to the native American, to 
some extent at least. There are about 20 
people who have deposits in this one bat 
Throughout the whole country, there are over 
8,000,000 who have funds in the savings ban 
In one year, 1906, the number of depositors 
increased nearly half a million. 
The otier force that has made this bank g 

is the stringent state law of New York 
regard to savings banks. That law has made 
them as nearly absolutely safe as it is possible 
to make them. All investments are limited to 
a certain kind of real estate loan, to certain 
strong railroad bonds, and to certain specitied 
loans. Inspection is rigid and severe. ‘The 
savings bank is not a business institution so 
much as it is a trust for the people. The men 
who undertake it look for no sudden profits 
but seek their reward through slow growth and 
stability. The result is that the people of the 
United States have come to regard the savings 
banks of New York and Massachusetts—whe1 
similar laws are enforced—as the safe 
soundest, and most conservative financial 
institutions in this country. It is a lesson th 
other states may well take to heart. 


A LESSON FROM MARS 
, he ‘HE astronomers this summer have another 


‘hance to find out what they can about 
life on Mars, while the planet is within the 
nearest range of our telescopes and cameras. 
Whether the inhabitants of Mars have a system 
of artificial canals or not, the theory that they 
have has a great interest for men of imaginative 
minds, as Professor Ray Lankester has pointed 
out, for purely terrestrial reasons. These canals, 
if the astronomers’ guess be correct, imply the 
peaceful codperation of the population of the 
whole planet. It is an irrigation-work on a 
world-wide scale. The inhabitants must all 
have not only peaceful relations but a definite 
and active plan of codperation with one another 
from pole to pole. There must be social and 
industrial helpfulness as well as peace. The 
whole planet must be as one country. Social 
ism itself has never dreamed nor sketched 
more complete system of codperation. 

Now this is good to think about. If all the 
nations on our globe were obliged to depend 
for water and the fertility of the earth upon the 
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peaceful codperation of all other nations, we 
should make short work of war. Great 
captains with their noise and guns would go out 
of fashion in a jiffy; the barriers of high tariffs 
would disappear; we should manage the world 
with much less tomfoolery of kings and parlia- 
ments; and peace conferences would be 
unnecessary. 

This gives a suggestion of constructive states- 
manship—the making of trade and communi- 
cation and association easy, the working out of 
government and of industry so as to make it 
codperative in a world-wide way, the bringing 
of men and of nations to look upon themselves, 
not as parts of a parish nor of a province nor of 
one country only, but as parts of the world. 
To be sure, we are gradually going in that 
direction, but the progress is rather slow. 

It is worth while to remark that this universal 
Martian unity and peace rest on a mechanical 
necessity. So, too, it is worth recalling, the 
most rapid strides that we have made toward 
world-unity have been taken because of 
mechanical inventions—the steam-engine, the 
telegraph, and the like. And mechanical helps 
will doubtless continue to be the best helps in 
the progress of civilization. Railroads are 
mechanical, and flying-machines, and the 
Panama Canal, and most of the means whereby 
we have increased the production of useful 
things. Mechanical, in a sense, are the 
methods of conquering the tropics so that white 
men may live and work there. When we 
perfect the machinery of communication, of 
transportation, and of production (of which our 
present machinery is probably the crude first 
forms of an experimental period), then the 
Socialists and Utopians will come to their own 
and we may learn the lesson of the dwellers on 
Mars. 

Yet, it may be that the whole canal system 
of that planet—their water supply, from pole 
to pole—is owned by a trust, and the inhabitants 
form one great peaceful community because 
they are in industrial serfdom! 





WORLD-WIDE PROBLEMS OF RACE 


_ volume of instructive literature 
has been suggested by the British 
Colonial Conferences—books about imperial 
political organization, about commerce, and 
about all the kinds of world-wide tasks that 
engage the attention of the strongest organiza- 
tion of the most powerful race of men that ever 
lived; for the British Empire, whatever its 


future, is so far the biggest political fact in 
human history. 

Any man who follows this literature, both in 
English periodicals and in books, finds the key 
to the dominant thought and feeling every- 
where in—race-unity. This is almost as true 
now as it was centuries ago when race-dif- 
ference was of itself a sufficent cause of enmity 
and often of war. Toleration of other races 
has grown with every century—grown in some 
aspects; but the radical race-difference always 
asserts itself. In India, in Africa, in China, 
in the West Indies, wherever there is an English- 
man, he regards other races as radically dif- 
ferent and as inferior to his own, and he at 
least tacitly denies their ability ever to rise to 
his level. 

The application of this fact to political and 
military organization, to trade, and to all the 
other practical problems of civilization—that is 
the British Empire; and every discussion of 
large policies comes back to this central fact. 

While, therefore, the Peace Conference is 
dealing, in its restricted and almost necessarily 
non-committal way, chiefly with the courtesies 
and the etiquette of quarrels between “civi- 
lized’? Powers, the gravest dangers to peace 
in the future, as they were in the recent past, 
are the dangers of race-conflict. Witness the 
Boer War in South Africa and especially the 
Japanese-Russian War. Witness the danger 
that will arise at some time at Constantinople. 
Witness the unrest in India. Witness the 
little irritations of the Japanese in California. 
Witness our long unsuccessful dealings with 
the Indians. Witness the troubles these forty 
years in our Southern States—for that matter, 
our troubles since African slavery was intro- 
duced into the United States. 

There is a deep hostility, too, in some other 
races to the English—to all white men. It has 
been ony fil.y years since the Indian mutiny, 
and there is a persistent unrest to-day in India. 
The Japanese are so jealous of their race pride 
that they easily take offense. The Chinese 
have no love for “foreign devils,” and very 
little reason to have. 

The great field for humanitarianism in the 
future—for that matter, the one great direction 
of true civilization—is not the field of mere 
religious propaganda, but the adjustment of 
race-differences. The task is to find honor- 
able and peaceful ways of lessening the dislike 
that most races of men have for other races— 
to find ways of living and working together in 
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a world over which no one race can rule in our 
stage of civilization, now long past the tribal 
organization. And this must be done without 
causing national decay. Yet it was out of 
mere tribal organization that national strength 
and race-strength originally came. 


WORK FOR EVERYBODY 


HE Bureau of Labor (at Washington) 
has made a systematic inquiry about the 
demand for workers in every part of the United 
States, and one of its officers has given out this 
statement: 
“No man in this country, able and willing to work, has 
There is demand from practically 
The 


governors or other officials are calling on us to send them 


any excuse for idleness. 
every state for labor, both skilled and unskilled. 


men and women who want work, and giving assurances 
that the work will be provided. The factories and farms, 
the mines and mills, all join in the chorus of demand, while 
from everywhere comes the note of insistence that more 


domestic servants be provided.” 


The most insistent demand is for farm la- 
borers, because theirs is among the least remun- 
erative of all work done by men. So great has 
become this demand that, in many sections of 
the country, farms have been wholly or in part 
abandoned and can be bought at very low 
prices. This is conspicuously true in New 
England, but something of the same condition 
is coming in other parts of the Union also. 
The Southern States are among the most insist- 
ent for farm laborers, Louisiana offering, for 
example, free houses and free fuel (bills for 
fuel there are at most not enormous!). A man 
who can and will work a farm can get land at a 
profitably low price in most of the Southern 
States. In fact, a man who can work the land 
well, may anywhere become independent. 

Mechanics—skilled labor of almost every 
kind—are needed in most parts of the country, 
except in the large cities, to which, of course, 
they flock in the greatest numbers because 
wages there are highest. 

Yet in every city there are swarms of people 
who, if they do not lack employment, lack pro- 
ductive and lucrative work. Men and women 
(and sometimes children) by the hundreds of 
thousands are at work in sweat-shops and in 
hopelessly uneconomic pursuits who, if they 
would work the soil with intelligence or would 
learn skilled trades, could become independent, 
to their own betterment and to the betterment 
of the whole community and especially to the 
betterment of their offspring. 
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THE CHEAPNESS OF LIFE 


N MANY parts of the United States, in 
the Southern States in particular, the 
“unwritten law” is stronger than the law 
against murder. There have recently been 
two cases in Virginia. The kinsmen of 
wronged women have been acquitted for killing 
their betrayers. In one case there was no 
evidence of crime done by the man that was 
killed except the unsupported word of the 
woman. Since the acquittal of the murderer, 
women in that community have begun a move- 
ment to erect a monument to the young man 
who was murdered, this being their way of 
expressing their belief in his innocence. Again, 
in Mississippi, Governor Vardaman pardoned 
a woman who had been convicted of killing 
a man who had done her wrong and told about 
it when he was drunk. This was a sort of 
extension of the “unwritten law” in a curious 
way. It was as much as to say that if a man 
may with impunity kill another man who has 
wronged a woman, a woman herself may kill 
a man who commits crime with her and re- 
veals it. 

It requires no argument to show that the 
“unwritten law” is only one evidence of the 
cheapness with which life is held, just as 
execution by a mob is another evidence of the 
same thing. If a man may kill another on 
the unsupported evidence of a woman and be 
sure of acquittal, we pass at once beyond the 
reign of law and come into a social order where 
private vengeance has sway. 

There are other evidences of a different sort 
of the cheapness with which we hold human life. 
There was an accident a little while ago in the 
Pennsylvania tunnel under New York City, and 
a man was killed. There are many accidents 
in these tunnels and there is a long list of 
victims. In this case the man killed “was 
known only as ‘Tony.’ His number was 857. 
Nothing was known of his address, his relatives, 
or his friends. . . . The death of ‘Tony’ 
was reported to the coroner’s office and his body 
was sent to the morgue.” The foreman was 
arrested. But in this case, as in practically all 
other such “accidents,’’ nobody is punished. 

Of course, in many such cases where men 
are doing hazardous work they lose their lives 
by their own carelessness. But in many more 
instances, the accidents result from the careless- 
ness of somebody else. Yet, however stringent 
the laws, they are seldom enforced. Incidents of 
this sort show again how cheap human life is— 
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THE DIRECTION 





in some sections of the country under certain 
conditions and in other sections of the country 
under other conditions. Fundamentally the 
matter is the same: too small a value is put on 
a human life. And this is yet a defect in our 
American way of thinking and living. 


A SHORT STEP ON A LONG JOURNEY 


I’ THE facts about: disease and its causes 
and its transmission that have been 
proved over and over again were known and 
heeded by the whole population, all contagious 
and most infectious diseases might be banished 
in a single generation. It is within the power 
of any country or community, if all the people 
would work together, to begin a wholly new 
era in health and consequently in efficiency 
and in happiness—to be more healthful and 
robust than any large group of people has ever 
been since the world began. 

We are making progress in this direction, 
greater progress, perhaps, than ever before. 
But it is slow, at its swiftest. How discourag- 
ingly slow it is in comparison with what it 
might be! For we are yet a long way from that 
public and social opinion which will discredit 
a man who becomes ill—regard him as a fool or 
a criminal and untrustworthy. We have not 
yet come into that state of mind which would 
compel the swift and severe punishment of any 
property-holder who has a place where mosqui- 
toes may breed, or who keeps a stable or a house 
that swarms with flies. Yet such persons are 
worse public enemies, let us say, than petty 
thieves or other kinds of criminals against 
property whom we energetically punish. We 
shall reach this state of mind some day. 

In proof of such a prediction, consider a 
recent action of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, which is, of course, a body of very 
practical men, who address themselves to very 
practical tasks. The association solicited a 
fund to investigate “the part played by flies in 
carrying germs of intestinal diseases from the pol- 
luted waters about the city to the food supplies 
exposed for sale.”” Nobody knows how many 
deaths and how much suffering and how much 
impaired efficiency are caused in this way. A 
polluted pool or a neglected lot or an uncared- 
for backyard on a farm or in a suburban 
village has its germs of disease and its swarm 
of flies. The flies carry the germs to the fruit 
and the vegetables that are sold in the city and 
eaten without cooking; and men, women, and 
children contract diseases in mysterious ways. 
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Nobody punishes the culprit. Nobody knows 
who the culprit is. We yet accept such diseases 
as unavoidable incidents of life. 

Society is only beginning to learn the extent 
to which codperation is necessary, especially 
sanitary codperation. For the smaller the 
enemy, the more perfect must be the organiza- 
tion and the codperation to guard against it. 
To defeat flies and mosquitoes, to say nothing of 
typhoid and tubercular enemies, requires a 
more compact and “centralized” government 
than we have yet accustomed ourselves to; 
for we are still in that crude stage of political 
and social coéperation where the chief work of 
government is fighting human enemies. 

THE DIRECTION OF THE GREATEST PROGRESS 
HE direction in which the surest and most 
helpful progress lies for the betterment 

of mankind is not in politics nor in religious 
faith nor in what is usually meant when we 
say “education’”—that is, the formal training 
of youth in a conventional set of studies. The 
most rapid and certain progress would be made 
by the application to daily life of the scientific 
knowledge that has been accumulated. Some 
discoveries and inventions do find practical 
application quickly and easily, such as electric 
lighting, the telephone, the gas-engine, inocula- 
tion for diphtheria, and many more. Others, 
and many very much simpler, remain unap- 
plied or are slow in finding practical use. We 
are beginning to apply the transmission of 
power by the rapid development of hitherto 
unused water-power. But we are yet very slow 
about it. We are strangely slow, too, in ap 
plying electricity to many household uses. In 
the great field of preserving health—preventive 
medicine, we sometimes call it—we are crimi- 
nally slow. The quack and the vendor of drugs, 
even of unknown drugs, do as thriving a busi- 
ness as they ever did. In those tasks that 
require more compact social and _ political 
organization, such as the conquest of tuber- 
culosis, the prevention of diseases conveyed 
by milk and water, the extermination of mos- 
quitoes and the like, we go forward hesitatingly. 
The adoption of healthful methods of eating, 
even the eating of less food in middle life, is a 
slow process. Real health-resorts, or sani- 
tarla—places where men and women may 
learn before disease attacks them how to live 
so as to avoid the ailments that a wrong system 
of life will surely bring—ought to be within the 
reach of everybody and ought to be so con- 
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ducted as to be free of “fads”? and above thi 
suspicion of mere private gain. Along with 
this conception of right living and of guarding 
against disease, we ought to develop practi 
tioners of prevention, prescribers of modes of 
life according to individual needs. 
Again, the application to agriculture of the 
have been demonstrated over and 
over again and that are not yet in general use 
would enable many men, perhaps most men, 
who now till the soil, to double their yields. 
Yet the teaching of the farmers who are them 
selves now tilling the earth has been hardly 
begun. These facts, for example, have been 
proved time and again: By the expenditure of 
one per cent. more—of $1o1 where $100 is now 
spent—the dairyman who has common cows 
could get a breed of cows that would yield 
from 10 per cent. to 25 per cent. more milk or 
butter. The same will hold good of wheat 
common wheat as against wheat of a good 
same in each 


} 


facts that 


varicty. The labor is the 
Case. 

Most of these tasks require community of 
action. ‘They require a degree of codperation 
that we have not developed yet. A sufficiently 
compact organization and coéperation of society 
would enable us to eliminate an enormous 
number of economic wastes that we endure only 
by reason of habit. 

It will become one of the evidences of public 
spirit in men and in bodies of men that they 
turn their attention to such tasks. The Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York had not the 
slightest idea, when it was organized, that it 
would ever consider it a part of its business to 
set about the possible extermination of house 
flies; and yet it would be hard to find a greater 
public service that it could do. 

We have hitherto left comprehensive plans 
for the practical betterment of groups or com 
munities of people either to the commercial 
interests of inventors (a perfectly good method 
as far as it goes) or to the impractical and 
badly managed experiments of the builders of 
Utopias or of “colonies,” who have burdened 
the real work of betterment with a lot of theories 
and doctrines. There is an indefinite field of 
work in furthering the practical application 
of scientific knowledge for all sorts of or- 
ganizations. If a great association of mer- 
chants in New York think it worth their while 
to attack flies, any practical organization of 
men or women may find similar tasks near at 
hand. 
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THE PHYSICAL CONSCIENCE 
” A noteworthy review of the attention 
given to some form of physical culture in 
almost all countries, Dr. Richard Cole Newton 
says in The Popular Science Monthly: 

“Tn nearly every quarter of the earth, pagan and Chris- 
tian alike, are to be perceived zunmistakable signs of 1 
approach of a general ‘physical renaissance such 
world has only seen twice, or perhaps thrice, and w 
preceded the most brilliant periods in the intellectual history 
of mankind.’ In spite of the lamentations which we so 
often hear of the sordidness and vulgarity of modern 
of the brazen display of wealth and the venality of put 
men, there are not wanting signs that the tide is setting 
toward a higher and nobler manhood and a purer, simpler, 
and more wholesome life; and not the least of these signs 
is the evidence gathered from many different sources 1 
the physical conscience is again, after slumbering for 2,000 
years, awakening and asserting itself, and will rule 
world again as it did in ancient Greece. 

“Tf the coming man will listen to its voice, it will lead 
into ‘a civilization that will surpass that of Greece | 
much as the present age surpasses that of Pericles ir 
solid progress of the sciences and their application t 


useful arts. 

Some of the facts that warrant this cheerf 
outlook are the sane and well-balanced atten 
tion that all the leading peoples of the world a: 
giving to physical training for the masses 
physical training as a necessary aid to efficienc\ 
and to health. Consider the change in our own 
country. Eighty years ago there was not a 
college gymnasium in the United States. To 
day hardly a college can be found without one. 
A large part of our cities employ physical 
training teachers in the public schools. Eve 
the Sunday Schools have “athletic leagues.” 
The attendance at the gymnasia of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in the United 
States has increased from 50,000 to more than 
150,000 in ten years. The same tendency is 
shown also in the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. Dr. Newton declares that “the 
city of Philadelphia alone spends more resources 
and employs more agents in the interests of 
public health to-day than did the whole English 
speaking world a century ago.” Chicago ha 
more than 73 acres of playgrounds, Phila 
delphia r10, Brooklyn 40, Boston 200. 

All this is matched and much of it surpassed 
in some other countries. In fact, nearly all 
modern nations are turning their social and 
educational forces in the same direction—Ger 
many, Sweden, and Japan in particular. 

How long it has taken the Christian part of 
mankind to recover from the medieval concerp- 
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tion of the body as a thing of little account or of 
worse than no value, a thing to be punished and 
suppressed! But the sweeping and _ pleasing 
thought that a higher civilization lies in the 
direction that we are now going is warranted; 
and its attainment will not be long postponed 
if well-balanced physical training and healthful 
living become general enough. The “physical 
conscience” and “the sense of health’? are 
among the most important senses of mankind. 


A SCULPTOR OF ENDURING FAME 
B* THE death of Augustus Saint Gaudens, 


on August 3rd, the country lost not 
only its most distinguished sculptor but one 
whose influence had a very real effect upon the 
growth of artistic taste in public and private 
life. For while in his own art he was the first 
to represent the value of the modern system 
of Parisian training, he also was the intimate 
of architects and painters who, returning from 
the schools of Paris thirty years ago, established 
new standards of taste and technical pro- 
ficiency. Their example has been followed by 
thousands, until now throughout the country 
there are evidences of the improved conditions 
in monumental and domestic buildings, and 
in their external and interior embellishments. 

Before the entrance of Saint Gaudens into 
public recognition, on the occasion of the un- 
veiling of his “‘ Farragut” in 1881, the trend of 
American students of sculpture had been 
toward Rome and imitation of the antique 
had served them as a motive. But Saint 
Gaudens went to Paris, and in the studio of 
Jouffrey came under the modern system of 
teaching that was based upon the study of life. 
It was a rigorous discipline for eye and hand, 
but he had already proved his capacity for hard 
work by the practice for six years of the craft 
of cameo-cutting, attending meanwhile the 
evening classes at the Cooper Union and 
National Academy. His course at Jouffrey’s 
completed, he spent three years in Italy, being 
especially attracted by the works of Donatello 
and the early Florentines. Their simple and 
sincere rendering of nature corresponded with 
the teachings of Jouffrey and with the prompt- 
ings of his own temperament. 

As soon as his “Farragut” appeared, it was 
recognized that its unqualified naturalness and 
the atmosphere of character with which it was 
invested set a new and a higher standard. He 
has since given the country a series of memo- 
rial statues—Lincoln, Sherman, Peter Cooper, 
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Shaw, and others; for their extraordinary 
fidelity of portraiture and their exalted sug 
gestion, these challenge rivalry with the finest 
European sculpture of the nineteenth century. 

For Saint Gaudens had to a rare degree the 
essentially artistic faculty of what has been 
called the “plastic mind.” He felt and thought 
in terms of form, and his intelligence and 
imagination alike expressed themselves natur- 
ally and completely in modeled surfaces. He 
needed no accessories to make his meaning 
clear to others as to himself; for his com- 
prehension of a subject was purely and ex- 
clusively artistic, without the slightest strain 
of literary or anecdotal tendency. His_ busi 
ness was to model a figure and in the modeling 
itself to express the sentiment with which the 
original impressed him. The measure of his 
distinction consisted less in the excellence of 
technique, for this he shared with other sculp 
tors, than in his wonderful capacity of seeing 
the significance in form and of interpreting it 
purely through form. It was this which gave 
to every thing to which he set his hand both a 
tangible and an elusive dignity. A supreme 
example is his “Lincoln.” Compared wit! 
it, almost all other representations seem com 
monplace, while none approaches its impres 
siveness. And a similar genius for including 
the spiritual personality in the physical is the 
distinctive characteristic of all his works. A 
review of these appeared in THE Wor Lp’s 
Work, February, 1904; since that date a statue 
of Charles Stewart Parnell, has been unveiled 
in Dublin. Practically his last finished work 
was the designing of the new gold coins soon 
to be issued by the Government. 

THE DIRECTIONS OF COLLEGE GROWTH 

EVERAL changes, distinct enough to be 

noted, are taking place in the growth of 

our colleges and universities. First of all, a 
number of them have increased in attendance 
during the last five years as much as 20 per 
cent.—a very remarkable fact. In 1903, only 
three—Harvard, Columbia, and Chicago 
had an attendance of more than 4,000 students. 
To-day Cornell and the Universities of Michi 
gan and Minnesota fall into the same category. 
These six largest universities of the country are 
distributed equally over the East and the West. 
The phenomenal growth of the prominent 
Western institutions has not been, as is some- 
times supposed, at the expense of their older 
Fastern rivals. The percentage of students 
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from outside the North-Atlantic States enrolled 
in Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, and Yale during the past academic 
year shows an increase over the year pre- 
ceding. At the same time, the patronage of 
the three or four leading universities of the 
Middle West is no longer local but truly 
national. 

The enrollment of several Eastern univer 
sities is gradually assuming an international 
aspect. Most “foreign’’ students come from 
the neighboring countries of North America, 
but the attendance from Asia increases, China 
and India having lately joined Japan in send- 
ing a number of young men to our institutions. 
England, Germany, and France all send good 
delegations. In fact, every important nation 
of Europe is represented. One hundred and 
sixty-four European students were enrolled last 
year at our six leading Eastern institutions. 
South America sends us few, but during the 
past year the number from this continent has 
nearly doubled. The majority of those who 
come from Europe and the countries to the 
south of us are attracted by our technological 
schools, while the Japanese show a particular 
fondness for political science. Our _profes- 
sional schools of medicine and dentistry also 
attract many foreigners. 

One of the most encouraging facts about the 
gains in college attendance is that it has come 
in spite of higher requirements for admission 
and advancement. The practice of demand- 
ing a baccalaureate degree for admission to 
professional schools is making only slow head- 
way, but the so-called ‘combined course’’ 
plan, whereby a student is enabled to earn both 
his baccalaureate and his professional degree 
in five or six years, is gaining new adherents 
every year. Harvard has been a pioneer in 
establishing high standards for admission to 
professional study; its schools of law, medicine, 
and theology have been conducted on a graduate 
basis for several years, and the school of applied 
science was added to this list last fall—the first 
American school of technology to be placed 
on that basis. 

The male attendance in the academic de- 
partments of our universities has suffered at 
the hands of the scientific and technological 
schools, for the greatest gain is in these latter. 
The number of women attending our higher 
institutions is continually on the increase, 
especially at the Western universities, where 
they frequently outnumber the men in the 
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OF EVENTS 
academic department. The number of stu- 
dents of pedagogy is growing rapidly, “ educa- 
tion’’ having won quite general recognition as 
a legitimate university study. The enrollment 
of the theological faculties tends to remain low, 
but such studies as agriculture and forestry 
show a gain in popularity. 

Two of the most recent additions to university 
activity are the summer session and “extension” 
teaching. The remarkable growth of the 
Columbia summer session, which in its eighth 
year attracted almost 1,500 students, is worthy 
of notice, and there are several other institutions 
where an almost equally rapid growth has been 
experienced. At several universities—notably 
Chicago, Columbia, and Pennsylvania—a series 
of so-called “extension” courses gives teachers 
an opportunity to continue the work of the 
summer at convenient hours—Saturday fore- 
noons, for example—during the regular term. 
These departments have lately taken the step 
of utilizing also the early evening hours, the 
innovation having met with an immediate 
response wherever it has been introduced. The 
field of extension teaching has vast possibilities, 
especially in thickly settled communities. 

PROGRESS TOWARD UNIVERSAL PEACE 
HE advocates of peace who loudly express 
their disappointment in the “inaction” 
of the Hague Conference overlook the fact 
that its delegates represent governments, not 
peace societies. It is one thing for a company 
of men and women—all of the same opinion— 
to come together and resolve that war is a 
terrible evil and that every sword should be 
turned into a pruning-hook. It is quite an- 
other thing for an international delegation of 
diplomats—speaking different languages, hold- 
ing widely different personal opinions, and 
some representing nations whose policies are 
directly or indirectly opposed to universal peace 

to bring conflicting views into harmony. 
The leaders of this Conference are practical 
men and do not expect to remove, by a rising 
vote, all possibility of future war. Their 
energies have been directed toward the pre- 
vention of preventable wars and toward the 
alleviation of the terrors of inevitable wars. 
The very fact that the delegation is mainly 
made up of international lawyers rather than 
of diplomats (as was the first Conference) shows 
that the peace movement has at last reached 
the practical stage; the Powers are trying to 
find a way to do what the peace societies 
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resolve should bedone. That this kind of activ- 
ity is more lasting than sentimental platitudes 
and more binding than oratory is shown by 
the well-known fact that the originator of the 
idea of a Peace Conference was one of the first 
rulers to engage in a bloody war, and by the 
further fact that on the day the Czar’s repre- 
sentative opened the present Conference his 
imperial master was in the act of dissolving 
the Russian parliament. 

The practical results of the present Con 
ference are not limited to the list of articles that 
will eventually appear as having been adopted. 
Since the preservation of the worlds peace 
depends chiefly on a strong international senti- 
ment against war, the fact that a topic was 
seriously debated in this Conference is itself 
both significant and hopeful. Here are some 
of the results of which we may hope to reap 
the benefit : 

(1) Sooner or later, we shall see a_ per 
manent court of arbitration which will be in a 
real sense ‘‘the Supreme Court of the World.” 
Before this court will come the nations with 
their quarrels, just as individuals now appear 
before lesser courts. 

(2) Governments will cease to use their 
armies and navies in the collection of private 
debts unless payment be refused after the 
Hague Tribunal has approved the validity of 
such claims. This is the American modifica- 
tion of “the Drago doctrine.” 

(3) Unfortified towns shall not be bom- 
barded at all. 

(4) Churches, hospitals, monuments, and 
so on, when marked in a manner agreed upon, 
shall be spared in the bombardment of a 
fortified city. 

(5) Merchant vessels and other private 
property at sea must for the present remain 
exposed to capture, but there is a growing 
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sentiment among the nations that such property 
should be made immune. 

These, and other results less concrete, are 
long steps in the direction of universal peace 
and it is gratifying to know that the American 
delegation has exerted an influence second to 
that of no other nation. It was General 
Porter’s wise modification of Dr. Drago’s 
proposition that really secured its adoption, 
and Mr. Choate has been the leading advocate 
of a permanent court of arbitration. His clear 
and convincing address on this subject, fol- 
lowing his earnest ivdividual efforts, had much 
to do with changing the opposition and indif- 
ference of some of the delegates into enthusi- 
astic support of the proposition. 

However impractical may be the hope of 
permanent universal peace, we may at least be 
sure that the Hague Conference of 1907 has 
lessened the danger of war in many ways and 
robbed it of a part of its brutality. 

Long and sometimes fruitless discussions in 
committee meetings and on the floor of the 
Conference may vex the souls of the impatient, 
but it is a good thing to know that we have at 
last reached a point where the foremost nations 
are willing to spend days and even weeks in 
the effort to find a legitimate way leading to 
permanent peace. 

A MISTAKE 

HERE was an obvious but serious error 

in the article on “The Prevention of 
War” in THE WortLp’s Work for July. In 
the table on page 9145, the two lines showing 
the cost and the number of men killed in the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1876 and the Spanish- 
American war were accidentally transposed in 
the mechanical department after the pages had 
received their final reading. The error was 
too glaring, perhaps, to be misleading. 


INVESTING A SAVINGS BANK FUND 


LMOST every mail brings to THE 
WorLp’s Work letters from readers 
who have money in the savings banks 

and want to know how to invest it so as to get 
better results than the banks can give them. 
The sums range from $500 to $5,000. Nine 
out of ten of the applicants have never been 
investors» they have been merely savers. Nine 


out of ten, too, want conservative investments. 
The other tenth wishes to get rich in a hurry, 
and wants the wiy pointed out. 

To the latter class this magazine has no 
advice to give, except a word of caution. The 
others we can help, and we try to help. The 
advice given varies according to the amount 
of cash involved, the sex and condition of 
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the applicant, and the necessity of getting 
high interest returns out of the investment. 

To the man or woman who has saved $500 
by dint of long self-sacrifice, the reply is almost 
invariable. It is to leave the money in the 
savings bank, provided the bank is organized 
under strong protective laws. To the New 
York or Massachusetts saver this advice is al 
ways given. To the depositors in the so 
called savings banks in some other states 
we think it a kindness to suggest that they 
take the money out of the banks and put 
it into the bonds of such a company as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, or _ into — strong 
municipal bonds. This article is not the 
proper place to discuss in full the laws of the 
various states. 

Turning to the wider class of savers who are 
thinking of investment, the class that holds 
from $1,000 to $1,500 cash, earning from the 
savings banks an average of perhaps 3? per 
cent., the question becomes more difficult. 
This is the class of people that falls an easy prey 
to the promoter and the swindler. In reality, 
such an individual should ecither leave the 
money in bank, or else invest it only in a most 
conservative way; but it is astounding how 
large a percentage of such people will risk half 
or three-quarters of this fund in some mining 
stock, some great invention, or some iridescent 
dream of a promoter. 

In answering such queries, this magazine 
allows itself some latitude. If the saver is a 
man on a good salary, pretty well established 
and not likely to worry over things, it is pos- 
sible to go so far as to advise the purchase of a 
few shares of a standard stock, either railroad 
or industrial. This has been the case in partic- 
cular this last spring. A small amount of 
Union Pacific preferred or common, of Great 
Northern preferred, Northern Pacific, New 
York Central, or General Electric at the prices 
obtaining through the spring and early summer, 
has not seemed to us amiss for such an investor. 
The returns are large, and the ultimate values 
behind the stocks are plain enough for any man 
to see. 

If the query comes from a woman teaching 
school, saving a pittance from stenography, or 
saving her pennies from a shop-girl’s pay, the 
answer is very generally to keep the account 
in the savings bank, unless the savings bank is 
in a state where an investment would be safer, 
or at least as safe. Ina case like this last, the 
advice often is to buy bonds. 
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Let us assume, for instance, the case of a 
woman school-teacher who has saved $1,000 
and has it in savings banks paying her 3 per 
cent., under laws that do not make the savings 
bank absolutely secure. Various replies have 
been given to such queries as this. One in 
vestment that has been suggested more than 
once is as follows: 





2 Bonds, $500 each, Pennsylvania convertible 34%, 
due on Nov. 1, 1912, selling at 94 - $94 

Dettin bank. =... Spit, De ys eee ( 
Total Se ies ictore x. Oe $1, 


The price is the quotation ruling at the timc 
this article is written. It may vary, either way, 
before the article is printed. A commission 
to the banker is included in it. This is very 
small—about $1.25. 

Examining such a transaction, the points of 
advantage will become clear. In the savings 
bank, the annual interest is $30. From the 
bonds, the annual interest is $35, paid in two 
instalments on November 1st and May st. 
Supposing that the bonds are held until they 
come due, on November 1, 1912, and are then 
cashed, the proceeds are as follows: 


From principal... - . . .  . $1,000.00 
From interest (simple) : ; 102.50 
ital 2. se OS : $1,192.50 
Add amount left in bank : 60.00 
Simple interest at 3% G.00 
MOA cs et ss es $1,261.50 


Amount if left in bank, with simple interest at 3% 1,150.00 


Profit through investment $111.50 

If anyone cares to work out the difference 
at compound interest, reckoned in the case of 
the bonds by depositing the $17.50 interest on 
each November ist and May ist to draw 3 
per cent. interest in the savings bank, it is not 
difficult to do so. 

No one in the United States expects that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will fail to pay these 
interest instalments when they fall due, or to 
pay the principal in 1912. It follows that the 
investment is to all intents and_ purposes 
absolutely safe. Dozens of other investments 
equally safe may be selected. This particular 
bond is here used merely because it has seemed 
good to recommend it from time to time to 
individual enquirers, and because no question 
of safety is likely to arise against it in the mind 
of any critic. 
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Of course, there is practically no chance in 
such an investment for any very large profits. 
It is true that the bonds are convertible into 
Pennsylvania Railroad stock on any November 
ist or May ist, if the holder has given notice 
1 month in advance. If one decided to make 
exchange, he would receive $700 in stock 
for his $1,000 in bonds. The consequence is 
that if the stock should during the next five 
years sell at a price higher than 140 per cent. 
of its par value, the bonds would probably sell 
higher than par also. The company can retire 
them at 1024 and interest on any interest day, 
but must give notice ninety days in advance. 
These facts give to the investment just the 
slightest touch of a speculative value. It is 
not at all against the issue. 

This form of investment is covered at some 
length, because it seems to fit a larger propor- 
tion of the inquiries than any other form of 
investment of which we have knowledge. Yet 
there are a few such savers of money who in- 
sist on getting a permanent investment to yield 
them 7 per cent., or some other high rate. It 
is wise to hesitate before encouraging anyone 
o take money out of the bank to try and get a 
return from it. It is possible to get 7 
per cent. with a great deal of safety, but usually 
one cannot at the same time have the money 
in a form from which it may be recovered 
quickly, as it can from the bonds. ‘There are 
a few preferred industrial stocks, small issues 
on great corporations that pay dividends on 
their common stocks and have done so for 
vears, that are desirable—but they are few. 
We know of practically no bonds that yield so 
high a return into which small savings should 
be sunk. 

The depositor who has from $2,000 to $5,000 
in the banks is usually more confident in his 
search for investments than is the smaller 
investor. In most cases that have come to us, 
the depositor has made former investments. 
In giving advice to such depositors, it is not at 
all unusual this year to advise the purchase of 
a block of notes yielding over 6 per cent. if 
held to maturity. There is a great variety of 
these notes at the present time, and if the buyer 
goes to a solid banking house he runs little 
risk of getting anything that will go wrong. 
No one can imagine a condition of affairs that 
will compel the Pennsylvania, the New York 
Central, the Louisville & Nashville, the North 
American Company, or the Atlantic Coast 
Line to fail to pay the interest and principal 
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of their notes that fall due in the next few years. 
The main disadvantage of these notes is 
their short term, compelling another investment 


in three years or so. Of course, if they were 
not so short they would not give so much 
revenue. The savings bank depositor may 
find it worth while to make the investment 


merely for the three yé figuring that the 
6 per cent. is quite enough inducement. If 
at the end of the three years there is nothing 
else worth doing in the line of investment, he 
can put his money back into the bank and 
count himself a gainer by the additional interest. 

Irom the above, the policy of THE WorRLpD’s 
Work in giving acvice to this class of investors 
urly judged. Under the 


may be pretty cl 


restrictions noted, the range of possible invest- 
ment covers these it] 
High-class | wo ; \ 1 4 tosG] 
High 1 to 7% 
Notes eld 4h to 63% 
Very few industrial common stocks are 
advisable for even the best-versed of these 
investors. Railroad stocks should be bought 


only with the nicest discrimination, and only at 
a time when the yield y high and the 
dividends are secure, so far as well-versed men 
may judge. Mining stocks and new industrial 
promotions should be absolutely barred. Only 
in cases where high revenue seems necessary 
railroad stocks 
should be 


should even the better class 
and industrials be considered. It 
understood that the real investor who desires 
only perfect safety and stability rather than a 
chance for large profits on his principal can- 
not, even at this time when bonds are cheap, 
get much if any over 5 per cent. on his money. 

The average reader may judge for himself 
in what class of investors he When he 
has done that, carefully weighing and con- 
sidering his own finances, the responsibilities 
tha. rest upon him, the possible calls upon his 
capital that he will have to meet within the 
next few years and his ability to meet them, then 
he is properly in a position to draw his money 
from the savings bank and invest it. 


belongs. 


If he is 
at all uncertain on any of these points, he 
investor except in the 


For the savings bank 


should not become an 
most conservative way. 
account is not merely a method of saving money; 
it is also an anchor to windward. So long as 
there is the slightest chance that it will be 
needed in that capacity it should not be de- 
pleted, even though the interest return is low 
and the growth of the principal extremely slow. 
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THE RESULTS OF NINE YEARS OF AMERICAN OCCUPATION 


BY 


EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


HE results of ten years are not an 

adequate test of the genius of a nation 

new to the task of colonization—and 
it has been less than ten years since a small 
body of bluejackets and soldiers struggled 
through the breakers at Guanica, planted the 
American flag, and gave the small Puertori- 
queno the first genuine thrill of his humdrum 
life. The tourist who comes to San Juan by 
way of Havana and who loiters about the plazas 
or rides down the military road to Ponce may 
perhaps feel that we have wrought few mighty 
works. But when one comes who first saw 
Porto Rico from the topmast of an army trans- 
port, he finds new wonders at every step and 
is unhappy until he find a patient friend to 
whom he may tell the story of how different 
it was then. 

To appreciate what has been done, it is 
necessary to understand that the Porto Rico 
of 1898 was essentially a part of Europe; the 
United States and all that it represents was as 
utterly foreign to the average native as was 
Arabia or Hindustan. 


“Where is Turkey?” asked an American 
of a class of girls in the superior school at 
Mayaguez. 

“In Asia,’’ came the answer in chorus. 

“What is its capital?” 

“Constantinople,” answered the chorus. 

“Where is the United States ?” 

There was a profound silence. 

“The study of the United States belongs 
to a course which has not been taken yet!”’ the 
teacher hastened to explain. 

This was in January, 1899. The course is 
being taken now and everybody knows the 
answer. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL-TEACHER AT WORK 

The critic who speaks lightly of the first 
colonial experiments of the United States 
is asked to ponder the story of the American 
school-teacher in Porto Rico. Nine years ago, 
when our flag went up, there were 660,000 
people upward of ten years of age, not one in 
five of whom could read and write his own 
language. After four hundred years of Spanish 
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oe Stereograph Copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y, 
fv THE OLD SPANISH METHOD OF UNLOADING SHIPS 
There was not a dock on the coast. Vessels anchored out in the harbor and transferred their cargoes to 
“lighters.” The loading of sugar, tobacco, coffee, and fruits was an expensive process. Passengers came ashore 
K in boats or on the shoulders of carriers 
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THE AMERICAN METHOD OF UNLOADING SHIPS 
Pier No. 1, San Juan harbor. No. 2 will soon be built, and others are planned for Ponce and Mayaguez. These 
piers will make obsolete the old system of lighterage 
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PRANSPORT ATION IN ‘THE INTERIOR AN ENGINE OF PROGRESS 


merly, the road ild not permit the passage of even a two The steam roller re making history in Porto R 


heeled cart Phe far products reached the market in basket fund of $1,0 0 Will Shortly be 


rule, the percentage of illiteracy was greater  Yaucoand northwest to Mayaguez; Ponce north 
i 


> 


than in any state in the Union, greater even to Utuado and eastward to Jayuya, Ciales, 


than that of any other island in the West  Corozal, Naranjito, and thenc 
Indies, much greater than in Cuba. That  Aibonito northwest to Ciales; 


to Bay: 


from 


imon; 
Pon i 


the relatively few who could read and write — entirely around the island by sea, within con 


were unusually accomplished in penmanship © stant sight of the shore. In passing and 
and fancy work is about all that a charitable — repassing over these trails for four months in 
person could say in favor of public instruction — 1898, I saw only one building that looked as if 
is we found it. it might have been erected for school purposes. 

Trace on the accompanying map these routes: “The little red schoolhouse” was not on the 
Ponce northeast to San Juan; Ponce west to landscape. In one town I sought out the 
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\ FREQUENT SPECTACLE ON THE SECOND-BEST ROADS 


In 1898, there were few Porto Rican roads so yood a. thi 
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the conjugation of the verb “to be,” using he 
floor fora blackboard. It was the best he hid 

To-day, you cannot travel far on any 
of these trails without vour eve being ¢ 
dened by the sight of an American schoolho 
costing from S1,000 to $20,000. Yet it 
been only six years since the first. —at Carol 
a rural clistrict Was dedi ited to the re ven 
tion of Porto Rico. If in these nine years 
had not done a single thing except build 
schoolhouses, we should have More LO 
credit than Spain left at the close of 
centuries. 

Next to the buildings themselves, the n 
interesting fact concerns the method of 
erection, At first, we were in a hurry; l 
number of buildings were erected from 


veneral fund, the customs revenues b 
re Se ee ce given back to the island for this purpose. Next, 
AN INLAND “TRANSFER COMPANY ganas. : 

the towns were encouraged to build their own 


M 
schools, one-half of the amount being paid 
from the island treasury. Now, the local 
school-teacher and found that the front room — school boards must put up their own buildings, 
of his dwelling was the schoolroom. We sat but they may borrow any reasonable amo 


down on the bare tloor to discuss the English from the insular treasury, to be repaid 


language and he chalked out from dictation fifteen vears, with 3 per cent. interest 
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PHE PASSENGER TRAIN UNDER SPANISH RULI 























wtives and cars have been substituted and a belt-line will soon encircle the islan: 
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‘ Piotugraph by A. K. Hanks 
KE SEREET RAILWAY IN 1898 A STREET RAILWAY O 
ez were the only street-cars on the The American troile Por . Juar 
Y car 4 la modate 16 passengers ind an electr ef 1 t to ¢ 

Next ste p will Ln the CTC tion of country S¢ hool Visit to a public school in § in Juan shortly 
houses. Progress in this direction has been — after the Spanish sailed ; : 
blocked by the inability to secure titles to the wry 
necessary lands, but this obstacle has at last Rvmeieicinee - eel . ee a 
been cleared away. charts for the 7 

In 1898 there were about 500 alleged schools, — jnsects. numerot 
conducted in rented rooms, supervised by local — tive manufacture, and several t S vouwle tances ten 
boards, some of whose members could not — the children. On two op] 
have passed a primary school examination. Two male teachers wer 
The teachers were far behind the times, were The children were all clothe: 
poorly paid—when paid at all—and ranked low Four vears later, the superintendent of the 


in the community. Phe families of the better San Juan district made the following report of 
rst permitted and then expected public school in the same locality; it tells 


to pay tuition, so that free public instruction — the story of the edu 


classes were f1 


ication OF to-day: 


had become pauperized. Girls were not 


allowed to go to schools attended by boys; if “The new Em« - ‘ Juan, 
the town could not maintain two schools, the & ° 7° a 
girls staved at home. Of fourteen rural — rie a ' pais 
schools at that time, not one was a school for -_ ne laa enllaganca | aka 
F Slve DlacKDOard space Filte 

girls. Jatrines are on each floor. Of the 1 ir tea 


The story of the education of yesterday is — school, 3 
suggested by Dr. H. K. Carroll’s report of a the other 4 are Americans.” 


including the pri pal—ar Porto Ricans; 





I raph by A. K. Hanks 
A NATIVE “TOURING CAR” FROM PONCE TO THE PLAYA 
This is an ox-cart of an improved type, but the oxen are still yoked Connection with the port no longer depends upon hackmen. Ponce 
by the horns and the driver uses his cruel goad has an American trolley system that ost $300,000 
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PURAL RURAL SCHOOL 


ONE OF THE NEWEST GRADED SCHOOLS AN AGRICUI 


These OW ny cted by t local school | I pupil e Tet 


Vn expcnsc 


While t in charge of Porto Rico’s educa) commencement orations last) June ino ti 


Lit LILIs( bid Cole 
11t 1] campaign has only begun, American style. a he St high S( hools now h 


‘ 
i 4 _ 

the educational map tells a wonderful story. also a two-years’ commercial course. 

l The island has also three industrial schor 


} ] 


Ther dre mort than twice das many day schools 
rls who have passed Il 


now as the Spanish ever had, and CVETY one open to all boys and iy 
These trade schools are locat 


is a real, working school. There are also — fifth grade. 
night schools in the principal towns, which the in the same cities as the high schools and | 
Spanish never had. Well-ordered high schools, | year had more than four times as many pup! 
San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, What these schools do for the industries of t 


ny pupil in the island who has towns, the agricultural rural schools aim 
hth grade. The first graduates do for the farms. About a dozen of the 


passed thi elg] 
of Ponce, nine in number, delivered their schools were at work last year; each has 


located in 


are Open lo a 


see 
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THE SCHOOLHOUSE AT ADJUNTAS 
When the Americans took charge, there was not a building on the island erected for school purposes. Now there is a 
fine schoolhouse in nearly every town 
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lot of ground on which all the pupils work 
or an hour or two every day, learning how to 
become better farmers and gardeners. than 
their fathers. Then there is the Agricultural 
Rio Piedras, opened in January, 
Institute of the 


College at 
190s. It is the Tuskegee 
island. More than a score of boys received 
board and instruction free last year in return 
for work on the College farm, the most valuable 
art of their course. 

This institution is a department of the future 
University of Porto Rico. Another and more 
important department is the Insular Normal 
School, wl men 


were last 


] 
t 
i 


were 12 and women 


yOung 


year preparing to become teachers. 
: pre] 


Provision for graduating lawyers and doctors 
has not yet been made, so quite a large number 
of selected young men and women are being 
educated in the United States at the island’s 
expense. There are high schools and 
colleges, 25 and a 
score 1n industrial colleges like Tuskegee and 
Carlisle. 

All in all, more tl 


4c In our 


in professional schools, 


an twice as many children 


STATES 
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AN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL EXHIBII 
N 9 girl’s 
are being educated more than three mes as 
many girls—and their education is many times 
ads good as it was in the past. Phe Spanish 


method of questions and answers has been 


replaced by methods thoroughly modern. 


Kicht years ago a pupil who could c1Vve the 


book answers with absolute accuracy pointed 





THE INTERIOR OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN SAN JUAN 


The equipment is as modern as the American method 
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ON THE BACKBONE OF THE ISLAND 
1 agricultural region without means of reaching the market. Many of these mou n slopes ar ltivation 


A TYPICAL COFFEE PLANTATION IN PORTO RICO 


ofice bushes all over the landscape, tenant houses near that of the planter. The “ bee-hives’”’ are boxes of green 


coffee to be spread out in the level yard to dry 
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PHE BEGINNING OF 


near 
oul Dasket Ol apples” 
preposition, 

It is a fact of deep significance 
Americans are 
teachers to « 
tion in this direction wa 
the visit 


that 
native 
A revolu- 
s wrought in 1904 by 


raising up a ‘ps ot 


. 3 ie tos 
arry torward this W 


of hundred native 


more than. five 


SHOWING 
An An 


PORTO RICO 


Harvard 
more than a hundred 
it entirely in English 
by Porto Rican teachers, and the percentage 
of Americans is only one in eight. When the 
returns of Census of 1910 are published, 
it will be interesting to see what has become 
of that high-water mark of illiteracy. 


teachers to the summer schools of 
and Corn ll. The 
} 


schools now be ing taugl 


re 


Are 


] 
} 


the 


A SUGAR “CENTRAL” 


STATES 


NEW 


San Juan which will “ set the pace ”’ 


as an example of a 


the 


HOW TO MAKE A 


in PORTO RICO 


ERA IN FARMING 


| for the native 

Next to the school-teacher in importan 
the throbbing life of the island comes the 
with the steam-roller. The Special ¢ 
missioner who was sent to Porto Rico in 
to inquire into conditions then existing rep 
that the demand for good roads was the 1 
general of all the demands presented to 


FRUIT GARDEN 


erican plantation of orange and grape-fruit trees, with pineapples in between 


It will therefore be interesting to see just h 
we have responded. 


The simple statement that in less than 
decade we have built almost twice as m: 
miles of good roads as the Spanish built 
400 years sounds revolutionary. But 
the casual reader learns that the Spank 
had averaged less than half a mile for e: 


WHERE THE AMERICAN TROOPS LANDED 
‘Zuanica now has one of the largest sugar-mills in the world. 


The railroad to Yauco is also of recent construction 


wh 


CS eR AHs Be 
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AN INLAND VILLAGE UNDER THE OLD REGIME 
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Stereograph copyright, Underwoou & Unuerwood. N. ¥. 


AN INLAND VILLAGE UNDER AMERICAN RULE 












American 








urgeons 


husiasm is likely to lag. This much to a cotte district as a branch line 
does not realize that even ten railroad means to a Western state. 
roads in Porto Rico mean as Here is what the Americans have cd 
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wit race extinction Phe mar Ws tot front door and fills h 





ANEMIA” 


“TROPICAL 


A VICTIM OI 
proved this to be a parasitic disease of the blood, and discovered a cure. For 1907, the Legislatu: 


appropriated $60,000 for treatment stations 
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Fir. the engineers mapped out a system of 
so that ea h mil prepared by the steam 


would form part of the entire svstem. 
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Imated that tl ' fe a 
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“ie 
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> 000 have not. only been FIZ 
actually sold, and that this lara m 
presently be available for road construc 
I i 
| Asien hat 2- i] Foye) ] 
LO apprechals hat 227 Mies OF ne macad 
if au 4 ‘ 1 ( \ 
ed rond mean to Porto ReT », Il ~ neces 
to understand the conditions that con 
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P 1 
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; ne - : ; 
| 6) Rico, he construction ol ~ ro ~ Ol ( 1 OFrse O 
Hest thing that the Sp nis ( I 1 ( ( OLot <tl ! 
] ] ] seg] re { . e pani 4 ~ P 1) 
nd It ill been called al n Ot in () CIAL TECORG.. kt ) | | 
Western) Hemisphere,” is about cighty  Seerctary of the ft 
miles long, cost $13,000 a mile, and is an a Special Commissioner, that oxen 
mobile road all the way. The manner in times drowned in th 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR WATERMELONS 


A GLIMPSE OF CHILD LIF! 
The milk of the unripe cocoanut is both abundant and refreshing: 


Poris Rico now has probably 400,000 children of school age but 
twice as many are in school now as were enrolled in 1898 nd it is within the reach of all cl 
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as But most of the roads of the interior Wer 
tortuous trails over which no wheeled vel 


of any description could pass. A. singh 
from Adjuntas to Utuado and thence nort] 
to the capital would furnish the most ad 
turous with “thrills”? cnough to last him 
long time. Here are a few experiences 
will soon exist only in) the nightmare 
American cavalry horses: 

sctween Adjuntas and Utuado, avalanc ies 
of earth would slide down overnight; the 
who did not wish to risk his life needh 
would dismount, take the bridle rein and « 
around the landslide in front of his horse, so 
that if the latter went over the precipic 
need not follow. A little further on would 
n crossing which the hors 


mountain torrent, 





A MODERN PORTO RICAN LAUNDRY 


[he wash-tub and washboard are almost as new to the island 


trolley and the 


might be thrown by boulders beneath th 
face of the water. At a point where there wis 
room on the trail for one horse, he would 4 
haps meet a pack-train of donkeys, with bask: ts 
of coffee projecting a yard on each side of 
animals; as the driver was in the rear, t1¢ 
donkeys would push steadily forward, thrust 
the horseman into the underbrush. But t! is 
was a fairly good highway compared with w 
lay to the cast of Utuado. There were v 
plunges down the mountain sides where 
horse seemed in danger of turning somersaul s} 
there were rugged slopes as steep as the roof 
of a house up which one must climb for hal: » 





THE TRADITIONAL LAUNDRY mile or more. Even when traveling in a hori 
lhe women rub the clothes on the round stone : the river-bed Zontal direction, the trail was full of mud tl 
and dry them on the bank. T ilk-cans prove that the photograph . 
wei n fans “i pay ee | | € held the hoofs like elie ; and due out bv tue 
as been taken since the mericans lance é & J 








; 
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THE UNITED 
fect of ponies until it was a series of ridges and 

The native ponies take short steps, and 
step in the holes; the American 
isted in trying to walk on the ridges, so he 


if S 


n fell. At one point, only the hind feet 
vd—but they went over a precipice; the 
I feet held, however, and the rider climbed 
the horse’s head and the animal scrambled 


into the trail. 
Vhen it is remembered that this entire region 
ighly productive, that the slopes of the 
with cotfee bushes or 
summits, the 


intains are covered 
in cultivation to their very 


ortance of road-building becomes apparent. 


| only means by which the harvest could 
h the market were the trails described. 
usual cOnVeVance Was thr pace k donkey; 
tsionally you might mect a lone farmer 


iweling along through the mud with a couph 


bags of coffee loaded into a trough mad 


ma tree, the motive power being an ox and 
line a One planter 


that ie) 


transmission rope. 
le the statement transport 
en from Utuado to the port cost him as much 
the freight 
\nother said tha 
southeast coast to Mavaguc 
st, between Jun and October, wor 
much as ; to New York. 
his is the explanation of the importance of 


cotter 
from the port to Liverpool. 
t to travel from Maunabo on 


ld cost 


on the west 


i trl] 


road-builder; and this will suggest the 
economic importance of 327 miles of macada 


mized road already built by the Americans, 


million dollars to be used in con 


of the 
icting other roads. 

f you will multiply the railroad mileage of 

IAQd by two and its effi iency by Lei, the results 

show the conditions that  evist 


to-day. 


STATES IN 


horse 


PORTO 


RICO 





as ‘ ; 
Che service and equipment of nine years ago 
were standing jokes with the American arm) 
If a long legged troorye } ( ral % 
Way Of one of the ittle tov box-cars, Ne had to 
hold up his feet to keep them from ¢ the 
] ; 43 sin, : 
cross-lles as th Wn little en 1 toiled 





THE CULTIVATION OF SUGAR CANE 


The wooden plow drawn by oxen has already been replaced on 


REGIME 
by the 


UNDER THE OLD 


team ple J 
} 


some plantation 
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IN PORTO RICO 
also a number of independent branch lines 
that feed the main line, but all these various 
divisions may be legally compelled to wor! 
together. Instead of the “dinky” engi 
American locomotives now pull the tr 
and the supply of box-cars has been doub 
Another joke with the soldiers—unless | 
were in a hurry—was a ride on the Mayag 
street-car, which had accommodations for 
large family, besides the conductor and 
“motorman.” But both San Juan and P< 
now have fine trolley systems and an ele 
line is being constructed to run from the cat 
THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF PONCE wlong the route of the military road tow 
Phis one denomination has twelve church-houses in the island \ibonito. The island has an efficient t 
graph system with fifty stations, and teleph 
along at a speed of about twelve miles an lines connect these with the smaller tow 
hour. It is something new for the towns of Porto 
Then there were three short, disconnected Rico to be in direct communication with « 
sections of a proposed belt-line—Ponce to another. 
Yauco, Hormigueros to Aguadilla, and Camuy 
to San Juan. The new American company 
has connected these sections and there is When it is remembered that Porto Rico is 
now a continuous line from Carolina in the — wholly an agricultural country, that it sends 


northeast to Ponce in the south. There are of the island practically everything of valu 





\ HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING 








REMINDER OF THE OLD REGIME 


The cathedral and the Spanish priest will long have a place in Porto Rican affection 
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THE ROADS AND RAILROADS OF PORTO RICO LN 1898 


that it produces, and that it must bring into 
the island everything that it consumes except 
fruit and a few vegetables, everything that is 
used in the home, everything that is used in 
the nelds, ‘‘1en it is that figures begin to have 
significance. The facts about the imports and 


exports of last year, furnished for this article 





by Dr. Willoughby, the Treasurer of Porto 
Rico, make interesting reading when properly 
interpreted. 

When he tells us that the imports of last 
year were more than double what they were 
even five years ago, this means in Porto Rico 
that the people are eating better food and more 
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THE ROADS AND RAILROADS OF PORTO RICO IN 1907 
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Iti, SUGAR-CANE DISTRICTS OF PORTO RICO 


THE COFFEE DISTRICTS OF PORTO RICO 


The figures indicate hundreds of acres, and x less than 100 acres 


of it, are fitting up their homes with more of 
the comforts of modern times, are buying 
machinery and tocls that will increase their 
productive power. The figures show that the 
people bought more brcadstufls, twice as much 
codfish, twice as large a quantity of vegetables, 
more than twice as much meat and dairy pro- 
ducts. It suggests a happier state of existence, 
for example, in the case of a poor tenant I 
once saw on the trail northwest of Coamo. 
It was Sunday morning and he had evidently 
been to a small country store a mile or two 
from his hut, to get supplies for his Sunday 
dinner. He was bareheaded, barefooted, and 
clothed in garments of cheap cotton cloth. In 
one hand he carried a small piece of codfish; 
in the other was a large yam potato. Ex 
perience had already taught me that this food 
supply was for no ordinary occasion. 

In the last five years, Porto Rico’s clothing 
bill has increased about fifty per cent. and 
much of the clothing has gone to the classes 
that necded it the most. The people have 
bought four times as much furniture, more 
than four times as much of things made of 
iron and steel, and nearly every ship brings 
over one or more automobiles. 

When we turn to the things which the island 
has produced and sold, the facts are equally 





encouraging. Dr Willoughby says that t 
value of the exports for last year was nea 
three times as much as in gol, so it is ¢ 

to see that the income of the farmer is incre: 
ing, and this means a rise in wages for the la 
boring class. The best year the island ever had 
under Spanish rule was 1896, yet Porto Rico 
did twice as much business last year. And 
it is somewhat gratifying to know tha> m 
of this business came to us and that ihe pro- 
ducts were shipped in American boitoms 
We sent to Porto Rico last year eight times as 
much as we sent in 1898 (troops « cented), 
and one-fourth as much as we swuu 10 ol th 
markets of South America. 


TEACHING TKI. PLANTERS NEW TRICKS 


The American in the role of a teacher of 


tropical farming seems an anomaly, but thi 
results of his teaching sjeak for themselves. 
Take the sugar planter first, since sugar 

king in Porto Rico. We have taugh: the larg 
planter the economy o: using steam-plows 
instead of oxen; he has thus increased his 
acreage. New methods of irrigation have 
opened up districts that once were unprofitab! 
for cane. Great sugar “centrals’” costing 
millions of dollars, with machinery for grinding 
the cane of a thousand acres, have shoved int 





TVHE TOBACCO DISTRICTS OF PORTO RICO 


The figures indicate hundreds of acres, and x less than 100 acres. 
} 


New re Zions are being ¢ leared 


PORTO RICO 


THE WATER POWER OF 
An electric line across the island, driven by the power of a single 
fall, is now projected 
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363,817 


White 
589.426 


Trakives 578,009 


Foreigners 11.417 












wregroes 59,390 
Avec 304,358 
Cranese 7s 









PORTO RICO’S POPULATION IN 1900, BY RACES 

The proportion of colored to white is slightly higher than in 
the South Atlantic States and is 5% higher than in Cuba. The 
proportion of whites is higher inland than in the coast districts 


the background the small mills set up on each 
plantation. The miles of railroad track and 
scores of little cars for transporting the cane 
from the fields to the “central” are evidence 
that the planter has been an apt pupil. 

We have also given him some lessons in 
making use of the waste products of his cane. 
The tops are now used for feed; the pulp after 
the cane is crushed keeps the furnace fires 
going; the ash from the furnace is a good 
fertilizer; that part of the juice which does not 
crystallize into sugar is made into molasses; 
the very dregs go to restore the fertility of the 
soil. 

What has been the result? Last year the 
planters loaded three times as much sugar on 
the ships as was sent out in 1go1, and it brought 
fourteen millions instead of less than five. 

The tobacco planter has been to the same 
school. The tobacco he shipped last year was 
worth five times as much as that shipped five 
years ago, and the number of cigars sent out 
of the island advanced from 11 millions to 
113 millons. Why? Partly because of in- 
creased acreage, partly because of better 
methods of curing and manufacturing, but 
chiefly because the American has taught the 
tobacco planter a new trick. Five years ago 
the cigar factories could not get a grade of 
tobacco suiiable for wrappers; the American 
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PORTO RICO’S POPULATION IN 1900, BY AGE 
The proportion of children is higher than in any state in the 
Union and the population under ten years (31%) is higher by 3% 
than among the Negroes of the South. The number of elderly people 
is exceptionally low 
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Single 
664,077? 








THE MARRIAGE RELATION IN 1900 


The proportion of single (including children) is higher than in 


any country outside of the West Indies. Of ihe large number living 


together by mutual consent, most could not pay ine weading fees 


showed him what could be done by growing 
it under cheese-cloth. Now the Porto Rican’s 
tobacco patch looks like a circus tert covering 
hundreds of acres. 

The tobacco story is yet in its first _aapter. 
A revelution has been going on in the factories 
at the same time, and with the increasing market 
comes the desire for more land. Only a small 
portion of that suitable for tobacco has vet 
been brought under cultivation. At the end 
of another five years, cane may no longer be 
king in Porto Rico. 

But from the coffee planter we have taken 
away by legislation what we have given by 
scientific agriculture, and have taken also 
most of what he already had. That the 
general prosperity has not intimately affected 
him is the more regrettable in view of the large 
area involved. Good times for the sugar 
grower help the big planters along the coast. 
Good times for the tobacco grower mean hap- 
piness in several coast districts and in the high- 
lands along the military road. But distress 
to the coffee planter affects the small planters 
all over the island except in the cane districts. 

All over the centre of the island in 1898, you 
could see the coffee growing on the hillsides 
and on the slopes of the mountains—one of 
the most beautiful regions in the world. These 
mountains rise to great heights; there is at 
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PORTO RICO’S ILLITERACY IN 1900 
The percentage of illiterates was higher than in any state of then 
Union, or any other West Indian island; the proportion of children 
attending school was only half as large as that of Cuba although the 
conditions in Porto Rico were more favorable 
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least one point from which you may see the 
ocean on cither side of the island. On days 
when the atmosphere is heavy, one may heve 
the experience of riding through a mist of cleud, 
with clouds tloating down into the valley be- 
neath him. He need not even Jean in the 
saddle to pluck the coffee berries growing by 
the crail. 

One of the first things we did was to pass a 
law that made it practically impossible for the 
planter to scll his coffee anywhere except in 
the United States. And when he brought it 
to the United States, we waved him aside with 
the remark that his coffee was not up to the 
standard of the Mocha and Java which we get 
from the Latin-American republics. But a 
worse blow came the following year. The 
hurricane of 18y9, which destroyed thousands 
of lives, almost ruined the coffee plantations 

and the coffee bush grows slowly. 
It has now 


cane, and the plantations have recovered; but 


cen eight years since the hurr- 


conditions have improved but slightly. 
work on two 


market 
The Americans are steadily at 
problems—to make two berries grow where 
only one formerly grew, 
y. That high-grade cotfee 
duced in Porto beyond doubt. Not 
even in the French Market of New Orleans 
could you obtain a finer brew than some old 
Nvgro woman would you in a Porto 
Rican market-place in 1898 for two centavos. 
This was the ordinary coffee. A dealer in the 
offee district showed me a much finer grade 
which he called caracolillo, which was not on 
the ma.‘et. When the American coffee drinker 
impteves his taste, the Porto Rican planter 


will come again into his own. 


and to improve the 
quality. can be pro- 
Rico is 


scrve 


THE FINANCES OF THE ISLAND 


\, en the Island first became American 
ter:i ory, the finances of the cities and towns 
wee in an indescribable condition. Even 
in igo1, only two out of the sixty-six municipal- 
itics were free of debt. That the prosperity 
and progress of the island have been general 
is shown by the Treasurer’s report. By the 
end of June, 1906, all but thirty-five towns 
were out of debt and the indications were that 
the end of the present vear would find not a 
single town whose indcbtedness was not pro- 
vided for. Yct they have at the same time 
been spending more in public works than they 
had spent for decades. 

One of the best evidences of the financial 


THE UNITED STATES IN 


PORTO RICO 


so! ndness of Porto Rico is given by the sale of 
it: bonds for building roads. The issue wa 
fo: $1,000,0 % at 4 per cent. Notwithstanding 
« me unfavorable conditions connected wit 
ois issue, the amount was found to be ov 
subscribed at a premium, at a time when Ne) 
York City fours were selling at par. 


ERADICATING THE ONE GREAT DISEASE 

To say that the American occupation h 
resulted in the introduction of sanitary metho 
in the various towns would be to utter a con 
monplace. The house-cleaning and_ street 
cleaning all the way from San Juan to Mavagu 
were begun longago. But the most far-reac 
ing work that has been done for the healt! 
of the island is the achievement of Dr. Ashford, 
of the Army, and Dr. King of the Mari 
Hospital Service, with whom were associat 
a number of native physicians. 

If you will examine the books on Porto Rico 
that weie written a few years ago, you will 
read that “tropical anemia” was the o 
disease of the island and that the +: 
rate and low percentage of persous older thai 
forty-five were due to this impoverishment of 
the Dlood. It was really pitiful to travel ove: 
the island and see the number of pallid, listless 
natives; but to the soldiers, this was an evi 
dence either of laziness or of lack of nourish 
The American doctors began 
and it 


no deat! 


ing iood. 


make blood examinations was soon 
found that the island was afflicted with th 


‘“hock-worm”’ disease—a parasitic affection 
of the blood which ‘is infectious. When this 
repert was made, the insular legislature mad 
a small appropriation for experiment work 
the next report showed that several thousand 
cases had been treated and all but a few 
patients had been cured. Larger appropria 
tions and further experiments confirmed al 
that had gone before, so the legislature of 190° 
set aside the sum of $50,000 for experimen 
stations for the eradication of this widespread 
and debilitating affection. This means that th 
stigma of laziness will be removed from ih 
Porto Rican and there will no longer be the 
remarkable difference between the eager, 
bright-eyed children and the sluggish, listless 
adults that has so often impressed the traveler. 

Too .uany writers have fitted the description 
of the various classes of West Indians found in 
the coast towns to the native Porto Rican. 
It would be just as tair for an Englishman to 
describe the inhabitants of a town in the Black 
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le of Bei ana label his description “The Scuthern — be taken for granted; yet I mingled for months 
Was People. [t may be that the Porto Kican is with the men of -h se regiments and I cannot 
ding led a “trickster” in other parts of the recall a single instance cf that kind. The 
with Caribbean; the natives from other parts of soldiers trusted the natives more implicitly 
ve the Caribbean are sometimes called by worse than they trusted each other. 
New names in Foito Rico. My own experience There is much more that _ be said of 
been that the native Porto Rican is, as a the work of thc United States in Porto Rico, 
rule, more honest than many classes with but it would be only ; alana of ee same 
y wh ich he ha: todcal. Half a dozen regiments note of progress. Just among ourselves, we 
h inded on his islauat in 1898, i ind gave the native may say with some degree of satisfaction ae at 
10 his golden o} portunity for trickery. The we have administered the island honest ly, 
on oldiers knew nothing then of the value of the interest of its people rather than of our- 
reel Porto Rican currency; they bought things to selves. And if some non-office holding ni _— 
ru eat, handed out an American coin, and took now and then fills the air with his discordant 
acl what change was offered. Gradually the men wail, there is an abundance of und ea 
alth learned the proper rate of exchange and were — records that will show what Porto Rico was 
or in a position to recognize any attempt a when the Spanish went down beyond the hori- 
rink heating. That there was some cheating mus. zou and what it is in this year of grace. 
Ltt 
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; WHAT IS A SHOP-GIRL’S LIFE? 
+ 
hal HER PAY, HOURS, “HOME”, OUTLOOK AND CHANCE OF ENJOYMENT 
of 
. BY 
Ve 
less MARY K. MAULE 
ng | 
i [The author of this article made a personal investigation of the conditions of labor in the 
o tores of New York City. She questioned the girls themselves, the proprietors and managers cf 
01 the stores, and for some time lived in the “homes” jor working girls in various parts of the 
th city, where she came into intimate relations with them. Her story of conditions ts, therefore, a 
on carejul and authentic record of jacts obtained at first hand.] 
his 
d N THE shopping district of New York — scientious eifort to preserve the health, happi- 
rk: City—Fifth and Sixth Avenues and __ ness, and character of their employees. They 
nd Broadway between Thirty-fifth Street do this not so much from humanitarian motives, 
ev and Eighth Street, and Fourteenth, Eighteenth perh ips, as from sound business principles. 
ia and Twenty-third Streets between Fifth and ‘The welfare of the help is the welfare of 
all Sixth Avenues—there are between twenty and _ the business,” is the motto of one of the stores, 
06 thirty thousand girls and women employed’ which, in a quict and unostentatious way, Is 
nt in the dry-goods and department stores, and doing a great deal for the benefit of its 
ad nearly three thousand more who are employed — employees. 
he in the smaller shops and in the dry-goods and In one large department store, where fifteen 
he department stores of the outlying districts of hundred girlsand women are employed during 
he the city. Between two and three thousand _ the slack season and more than two thousand 
r, girls and women are employed in each of the during the rush season, a school is maintained 
3 larger department stores, and in the smaller on one of the upper floors for the younger girls, 
r. department stores between three hundred and who receive free tuition in the English branches 
n eighteen hundred. during certain hours of each day. Proficiency 
in Much has been said of the inhuman con- in school work is made a reason for more 
n. ditions under which this great body of young rapid promotion, and many of the present heads 
to women labor. But fairness demands the state- of departments received most of their education 
“k ment that most of the employers make a con- in the store-school. 
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In several stores lunch rooms are supported 
by the management, where healthful and 


nourishing food is provided at prices which 
do not nearly cover its cost. 

“We figure on a loss of about $5,000 a year 
in the lunch room,” said one manager, “but 
we consider the money well invested, as we 
have found that the girls’ health—and conse- 
quently their services to us—is better because 
of the better food.” 

In several of the large stores, hospitals with 
doctors and nurses in attendance are pro- 
vided for the women. If a girl feels ill she is 
at once sent up to the hospital, where a trained 
nurse receives her and calls the house doctor 
if necessary. All medical attention is paid for 
by the store, the girls paying only for their 
medicine. 

In one store, where three thousand girls 
and women are employed, a pleasant recreation 
room is provided, with plenty of comfortable 
easy-chairs, a piano, books and magazines on 
the tables, and a waxed floor, where they may 
dance or rest and chat for a few minutes 
when they have finished their luncheon. 

A number of the wealthier stores maintain 
summer homes in the country for their girls, 
where they are sent for their two weeks’ vacation. 
The girls are not treated here as charity girls 
but as the guests of their employers, some of 
whom have their own wives and daughters 
there to receive them and help to entertain 
and make them comfortable. 

In most of the larger shops benefit asso- 
ciations are maintained, and in a number of 
the better class stores the money collected under 
the fine system, which is much the same in all 
the department stores of New York, is turned 
over to the Employees’ Benefit Fund. 


OBEDIENCE TO LABOR LAWS GENERAL 


The laws governing the employment of 
women and children are both rigid and com- 
prehensive, and these, I found on close investi- 
gation, are fairly well observed. Most of the 
girls employed are over sixteen, with a few cash- 
girls and messengers between fourteen and 
fifteen. In the higher class shops the cash- 
girl system has been largely supplanted by an 
electric system which is both safer and quicker. 
In the smaller shops the cash-girls are still to 
be found, many of them looking so pitifully 
voung and small that one at first disbelieves 
the statement that they are all over fourteen 
years ofage. A careful and rigid investigation, 
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conducted both within and outside the estab. 
lishment, however, convinced the writer that 
young and childish as many of these over- 
worked little wage-earners appear, it is rare 
that children under the age limit are to be 
found. To the manager or proprietor who is 
thinking more of results than of wages, the mere 
child, barely fourteen or under, is no longer 
desirable. 

“It is not only that we are compelled by the 
child-labor laws to be extremely particular 
about the age of our young employees,” said 
the manager of one large department store, 
“but our own interests demand it. We find that 
it does not pay us to have a lot of irresponsible 
youngsters under foot who are always where 
they are not wanted, and never to be found 
where they are. To do the work we require 
of our cash-girls they must read and write well, 
and be fairly quick and accurate at figures. 
These qualifications we have not found in the 
younger applicants, and we seldom employ 
a girl under sixteen. Although there are now 
more than eighteen hundred girls and women 
on our pay-roll, there are only thirty-five of them 
under the age of sixteen years.” 

In even the cheapest stores the laws requiring 
that suitable, cleanly, and sanitary retiring 
rooms be provided are fairly well observed; 
and the law requiring that seats be providec 
for girls and women has been almost universal]; 
complied with, usually in the form of a stool 
swung upon springs, which folds under the 
counter when not in use. 

The laws regulating the hours of work for 
women and children are also very generally 
observed. No employee under sixteen years 
of age may be permitted to work more than 
fifty-four hours in any one week, or more than 
nine hours in any one day; and no female 
employce over the age of sixteen may be per- 
mitted to work more than sixty hours in any 
one week or more than ten hours in any one 
day, except to make shorter some other day 
of the week. 

Most of the stores close at 5:30; and forty- 
five to sixty minutes are allowed for lunch. A 
special provision has been made by the law 
for extra hours of work during the Christmas 
holidays, and for these most of the stores give 
adequate extra payment. 


THE SHOP-GIRL’S WAGES 


And now we come to a more difficult ques- 
tion: the wages paid to the shop-girl. It has 
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or twelve as the average. 


and the help attend better to their du 
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lways been claimed that a shamefully low 
vage is paid her, and it is frequently  inti- 
mated that the young and pretty shop-girl 
eed not, or is not expected, to live upon 
her salary. That this shameful thing has 
urred, the writer has been assured by girls 
whom the alternative has been suggested. 
it does not now occur so frequently as 
vhen the whole race of shop-girls was con- 
lered the natural prey of man. It is difficult 
to get at the exact wages paid to shop-girls. 
[he managers and proprietors consider that 
to be strictly their own affair, and intimate that 
is not that of the inquirer. 

From the girls themselves it is almost as 
lifficult to find out anything definite or reliable. 
\s far as could be learned from ve ry extensive 

juiries, the salarics of these women range 
from $5 to $20 a week, according to the position 
ecupied and the amount of responsibility 
issumed. “The average sales-woman, such as 
stands Lelund the counter in the notion depart- 
ment, the ribbon department, stationery, neck- 
wear, and hosiery departments, receives from 
five to eight dollars a week, with seven dollars 
is the average. In other departments, where 
1 greater amount of intelligence and a more 
pecans knowledge of the stock is required, 
1e salary is higher, ranging in different stores 
from seven to fifteen dollars a week, with ten 
The usual wages of 
ash-girls and bundle-wrappers is from two 
ind a half to five dollars a week. 


SAFEGUARDS OF CHARACTER 


“Exactly as ina houschold,” said one depart- 
ment store manager, ‘‘the work goes better, 
ties and 
are more interested in their work when they 
ire living in healthful physical and moral 
onditions. It is to our nao to surround 
our young women with all the protection, both 
physical and moral, that lics in our power. 


And it has been our experience that the greater 


proportion of them are earnest, serious-minded 
girls, trying to earn their own living in an honest 
ind respectable manner, and ambitious to rise 
in their business.” 

In one of the oldest stores the women are 
not allowed to leave in the evening through 
the employees’ entrance, because it leads out on 
a dark street where there are usually a lot of 
loafers hanging about, but are sent out by the 
front door, so that they may come out upon a 
street that is well lighted and protected 
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In a number of the better stores, detectives 
are employed by the year for the sole purpose 
of protecting the attractive young virke from 


”? 


the machinations of ‘“mashers” and young 
men about town. 

The floor-walker offers a more difficult 
problem. He is usually a man o1 good appear 
ance and pleasant manners. In man instances 
he is also unprincipled and designing, and 
should his advances be repelled by a girl in 
his department he has it in his power to ruin 
her chances for advancement, even to make 
her lose her position. 

To put a check on the floor-walker, and to 
protect the girls in his department, two dry 


goods houses have made it a rule that any 
employee may go straight to the head of the 


firm with all her difficulties. 

WHAT THE GIRLS DO FOR THEMSELVES 

In nearly all the stores there are employees’ 
associations, benefit associations, and mutual 
he investment of 


ald societies, which by tn 
ickness, death, and 


trifling dues provide for Si 
burial. To some one of these nearly all the 
girls belong, and the 
and the liability provided by the roves 
and the sociability provide yy them proves 


m¢ ae of the societies 


1 pleasure as well as a benefit. 

Of late years a saving bank institution 
has sent a representative to each of the 
large stores on pay day, to receive what money 
the girls can spare from their salaries, to save 
for them. As banks do not open until long 
after the to work, an 
they close long before she quits work, it is 
practically impossible for her to take the money 
to the banks. Their savings, in many—indeed 
in most would be 
almost ashamed to deposit them, but when 
the kind little old lady with the big brown bag 
and the little account book arrives at the store, 


shop-girl has gone 


cases are so small that they 


the girls do not hesitate to give into her keeping 
even a few pennics. These savings are slow 


and precarious, but in time they count up se 
sometimes enable a girl to take a little trip, 
to take a few music lessons, or to get some 
article of clothing that she could not otherwise 
afford. 

In many of the stores the girls form little 
reading circles and clubs. Their meetings 
are usuaiy held on Saturday evenings, at the 
hemes or rooms of the different members; 
readings, music, and conversation form the 
entertainment, and simple refreshments are 


served. 
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In one club the girls meet with their 
mending and darning, and the girl who has a 
shirt-waist or other article of clothing to make 
is privileged to call upon her sister members 
to help her. Another club whose members are 
all department store girls is known as “The 
Girls’ Musical Club,’ and is composed of 
twenty-five members, who give concerts and 


small musical entertainments on Saturday 
evenings, to which they invite their men 
friends. 


In one of the large department stores an 
ambitious little shop-girl started a library some 
years ago. Each girl was invited to bring one 
book, and for the price of this was given the 
use of all books that should come into the 
library. The girls soon had a little library, 
from which members were permitted to draw 
books and keep them out two weeks. As most 
of the shop-girls live at long distances from 
the place of their employment, they read 
on the cars to and from business, and find 
the library a great comfort and con- 


venience. 


store 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT 


There is a good chance in the department 
store for the ambitious girl to rise and to make 
for herself a position of responsibility and 
profit in the business. As in nearly all other 
kinds of business, there is “always room at the 
top,” for the capable and conscientious worker. 
Women now occupy the positions of assistant 
managers, buyers, 
superintendents of advertising, and heads of 
departments. Most of the girls realize their 
opportunities and try to prepare themselves 
to grasp them. 

“No one knows, who has not been among 
them,” said a gentle-voiced woman, assistant 
manager of one of the large stores, “how 
earnest and ambitious most of these girls are. 
Many of them, after working all day, go to 
night schools to fit themselves for promotion. 
I am often surprised at the earnestness and 
interest which even the little cash-girls show 
in their One of our great troubles 
is that when the girls are kept away from the 
store by illness they generally come back too 
soon, before they are really able to resume 


cashiers, bookkeepers, 


business. 


business. To girls of that kind promotion is 
certain. Women are needed in every depart- 


ment who are keen judges of goods, who have 
executive ability, who keep their eyes open and 
anticipate the demand of an erratic public 
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for certain kinds of goods and articles, and 
who have new and progressive ideas.” 


HOW THE SHOP-GIRL LIVES 


On their average salary of between seven 
and twelve dollars a week, these girls 
live and clothe themselves, and in very many 
instances contribute to the support of others, 
For it is a fact that there are comparatively 
few of this vast body of workers who are not at 
least pariially responsible for the support of 
other members of their families. Sometimes 
that means putting practically all of the we rker’s 
salary into the family fund. Yet the gill 
who lives at home is fortunate, for love and 
confidence and sympathy and companionship 
are there. If she does not live at home, it 
means for her a hall-bedroom in some cheap 
boarding house, or in a rooming house, where 
she out” for her meals—and_ |! 


a 
i}t 
il 


for 
starves herself to keep within the narrow 
limits of her salary—or indigestible 
messes over the gas jet and saturates her system 
with debilitating cups of tea. 

Living in this way, she can have practically 
no social life. She has no place in her tiny 
hall-bedroom to entertain company, and if she 
meets a man whose acquaintance she cares to 
cultivate, her only means of seeing him is to 
meet him on the street and carry on the 
acquaintance—possibly courtship—in restau 
rants and on street corners. 

A “furnished”? room may be had for $2.50 
a week, but this room is a mere box, containing 
an iron bed, a combination washstand and 
dresser, and one chair; and has no heating 
apparatus but a burner on the gas jet, 
upon which the girl may also do her cooking. 
Such a room is always on the third or fourth 
floor, so that all her water must be carried up 
two or three flights of stairs. 

A better room, with heat, may be had on the 
third or fourth floors for three and four dollars 
a week, and a fairly comfortable room for five. 
But few shop-girls can pay this price, as the 
remainder of their weekly salary would not be 
enough to cover food and clothes and car-fares. 


rT ; 
goes 


cooks 


THE WORKING CIRLS’ ‘‘HOMES”’ 


Many shop-girls go to the working girls’ 
homes and clubs, but they are not happy 
there. Toa self-respecting young woman who 
is working hard to earn her own way in the 
world, the attitude of patronage and the feel- 


ing that she is being partially supported by 
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charity are intolerable. ‘ihe endless mules 
and regulations, the apparent assumption that 
she is by nature immoral and can be pre- 
vented from going straight to ruin only by 
being hedged about by all sorts of iron-clad 
restrictions, are insulting and humiliating to her, 
and make the inmates of the ‘“home’’ (God 
save the mark!) both rebellious and unhappy. 

These places are cheap and clean and com- 
fortable, however; they provide a safe shelter 
and decent food at a lower cost than can be 
obtained elsewhere, and, uncomfortable and 
unhappy as the girls are while living there, 
the clubs and homes are always crowded. 

Something of the endless demand for cheap 
living accommodations for working women 
was demonstrated by the rush that was made 
for the rooms on the Jacob A. Stamler, Mr. 
John Arbuckle’s ship, which two years ago lay 
at the dock at the foot of Twenty-third Street. 
Here, every girl who had a room was supposed 
to be self-respecting. No watch was kept 
upon her, no iron-clad rules were made; but 
every girl was upon her honor to conduct her 
self as she would in her own home. The 
experiment proved a most happy and successful 
one, but the dock was needed for other vessels, 
and the Jacob A. Stamler was removed. 


GOOD AND CHEAP WOMEN’S HOTELS 


Among the latest efforts to house the work- 
ing girls at prices which they can afford to 
pay are the low-priced women’s hotels. Trow- 
mart Inn is doing a great deal to solve the 
problem for the low-salaried woman, so much, 
in fact, that it is not only continually running 
at full capacity, but is unable to take care of 
one-third of its applicants; it always has a 
waiting list of from two to three hundred. 
At present it accommodates 248 women, 
under thirty years of age, none of whom gets 
a salary of more than fifteen dollars a week. 

With its clean, well-ventilated, sanitary 
rooms, its excellent bathing facilities, its 
lavatories and laundry, its roomy parlors and 
pleasant library, always open to its guests, 
with cozy little private parlors in which the 
girls may entertain particular friends, and 
with music and dancing in the evening, and the 
companionship of other girls, it supplies to the 
average-salaried shop-girl, at $4.50 and $5 
a week for room and board, comforts and 
privileges which hitherto have been impossible 
to her. 

Trowmart Inn is operated on precisely the 
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same prine'zics as any other hotel. There 
are no sec hours for coming in or retiring; no 
intimation by word or action that its guests 
are “charity girls.’ The young woman who 
makes it her home is as free and independent 


as If she were living at the Waldorf or St. 
Regis. Young women are permitted to enter- 


he 


tain their men friends in the parlors and in t 
library, and Saturday evenings they give little 
hops to which their men friends are invited. 

One of the things that are most appreciated 


Few of the girls can afford 


] ° ] } . 
to have their laundry work done, and it is a 
| 
great help and comfort to them to have access 


to a fine, large, well-ventilated laundry room, 
where there are tubs, hot water and_ flat- 
irons, and where they may go at any time 
to wash out a shirt waist, press a skirt, or do 


their regular weekly washing. 
WHAT THE SHOP-GIRL GETS OUT OF LIFE 
When the shop Clr 


her work is by 
to keep herself neat, clean, and respectably 
clothed. As she cannot afford to hire her 


washing done, or to have her clothes made 


| leaves the store at night 


no means done. She is obliged 





and mended, she has a task for every evening. 

There are shirtwaists to be laundered, stockings 

to darn, a coat to mend, a binding to sew ona 

skirt. Her room and 

be kept in order, letters home must be written, 
1 in the manifold tasks that she finds to do 

vhen she comes home f 





bureau drawers have to 


from work the evening 
passes by, and she falls wearily into bed to 
sleep the sleep of exhaustion and awake to 
another day of toil. 

It is the monotony and loneliness of their 
lives that is the most trying thing to the girl 
workers. Standing behind a counter all day 
waiting on bargain-hunting women, they come 
home at night, nervous and tired, to be con- 
fronted by the problems of food, of clothes, 
of rent, of board, of forever providing for the 
bare, material necessities of life. There is no 
time for higher things. 

The shop-girl rises in the morning at six 
o’clock, dresses in a hurry, fearing that she may 
be late to her work, eats a hasty breakfast, 
and hurries away. It may be that a special 
sale is on, and all during the forenoon she is 
rushed and distracted by a jostling mob of 
petulant, unreasonable women. 

At noon comes a reprieve of forty-five minutes 
during which she eats her luncheon and snatches 
what rest she can before the rush and hurry, 
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the clatter of tongues, and the general pan- 
demonium begins again, to go on without 
cessation until the closing gong brings relief. 

Then come a rush for surface cars, elevated 
stations or subways, and a ride home in a car 
that is packed to suffocation, hanging toa strap 
and being pushed and squeezed and shoved 
about by a throng of fellow passengers. 

When she reaches her abiding place there 
is barely time to wash hands and face and tidy 
up disordered hair before dinner. Then when 
dinner is over there is a skirt to clean, shoes to 
brush, rubbers to wash, to-morrow’s clothes 
to be leid out and put in order—and then it 
is time for bed. 

There is no time for pleasure in her life, no 
time for the softer, sweeter, tenderer things 
of womanhood. It is a life stripped of human- 
ity, robbed of most that makes life beautiful, 
and spent in one ceaseless, perpetual grind— 
simply fo live. 

Is it any wender that some of the weaker 
spirits sometimes weary of the monotony and 
go the devious path that leads to ease and ruin ? 
Is it any wonder that, starved for the pleasures 
and amusements that are the right of youth, 
they seck the pernicious Saturday night dances, 
where they are sure to find light and life, 
merriment and admiration? And yet it is a 
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fact that the proportion of saleswomen. that 
frequent public dances is comparative) 
small. Close observation proves that most 
shop-girls are serious, self-respecting young 
women, who are obliged to earn their own 
iving and are working hard to rise in th 
work, or to out of it into something 
better. 

Among saleswomen in New York City, t! 
writer knows one girl who is studying law and 
hopes to be admitted to the bar next fall, o1 
girl who is studying medicine, one who is taki 
a course in English at night, expecting 
another year or two to enter the field of lite 
ture, one who works well into the wee sm 
hours of morning studying Latin and German, 


hoping to teach in a few months, and one who 


gel 


spends all her evenings at a business college, 
fitting herself to enter an office. 

In spite of the fact that the shop-girl ha 
little time, little strength, and little opportunity 
for the development of her higher self, there 
are those who are getting, and will continue 1 
get, a good deal out of life. There are many 
among them, who, in spite of the difficult 
in the way of courtship, will become lov 
wives and mothers, and there are many wh 
will become prosperous business women, and 
do a creditable share in the world’s work. 


J 
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WHAT THE FOOD LAW SAVES US FROM 


ADULTERATIONS, SUBSTITUTIONS, CHEMICAL DYES, AND OTHER EVILS 


BY 


Dr. EDWARD A. AYERS 


ISS PRISCILLA PETERKIN had 

given a week-end entertainment to a 

few friends, including an analytical 

chemist from Boston. Here is an abstract 
from his diary: 
“We had a 


sausage and 


savory breakfast of home-made 
buckwheat cakes. The coffee, 


bought ‘ground,’ had a fair degree of coffee 
mixed with the chicory, peas, and cereal. 
There was enough hog meat in the pure ‘home- 
made’ sausage to give a certain pork flavor and 
about one grain of benzoic acid in each paté. 
I also detected saltpetre, which had been used 
Whether corn or 


to freshen up the meat. 





potato starch or stale biscuit had been used as 
a ‘filler,’ I had to leave in doubt. 

“The buckwheat looked nice and 
brown, from their generous mixture with rye 
and caramel. The baking powder had _ too 
much alum, but it did its work—it raised the 
cakes; the oleomargarine that came from the 
grocer as ‘pure butter’ looked golden rich, and 
added one more grain of benzoic acid to my 
portion. The pure maple syrup, with some 
go per cent. of ‘golden drip’ (commercial 
glucose) upon the hot cakes, really tasted 


cakes 


more like maple than some I have had in the 
But there was an 


Canadian maple camps. 
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after-glow on my tongue of a coal-tar essence 
that must have been used too freely. Another 
grain of benzoic acid taken in with the syrup 
didn’t matter very much. 

“For lunch, we enjoyed spring lamb chops 
of frozen tenderness—and nitre and red ochre 
freshness. The peas were copper-greened and 
fresh—from the can. The horseradish was 
out of a bottle of ground turnip, while one- 
third of a grain of benzoic acid and some 
cochineal came with the brilliant ketchup. A 
whole grain of benzoic acid (natural to the 
fruit) joined those which had gone before, 
when I ate some cranberries. 

“We all looked well preserved for our years, 
with promise of more to come. The ‘pure 
leaf lard’ made of oleum cottenseedii et stearinit 
gave the French-fried potatoes a piquant 
individuality, although its repetition when we 
ate lettuce with salad dressing fetched an 
olive-oil reminiscence to my mind. More 
benzoic acid came with the down-trodden 
spaghetti, served with non-decomposable sauce. 
We had a little more with the nice hamburger 
patés; but not so much as rightfully occurred 
in the prunes served with a very thick, rich, 
yellow cream, which analyzed into skimmed 
milk, water, viscogen, and annatto oil. I 
figure about seven grains of benzoic acid since 
rising. 

“Miss Peterkin praised the ‘home-made’ 
quince jelly, one of the ‘Mother Jones Pure 
Jellies.’ This particular specimen worked 
out as apple juice, glucose, gelatine, saccharin, 
and a flavoring coal-tar essence of quince, 
formula C,H,C,H,,O,. There was just a 
little benzoic acid here. I had to take a 
long walk after lunch; having overheard the 
order for dinner, I figured on about 11 to 15 
grains more of benzoic acid reaching my 
stomach by bedtime.” 


ADULTERATIONS GOOD AND BAD 


There are 409 pages of text in the 
Government report of the “ Hearing before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce,” but there is very little agreement on 
questions about the harmfulness of preservatives 
and the use of synthetic products; the general 
impression on the reader is that nobody knows 
whether they are harmful or not. Dr. Vaughn, 
professor of physiological chemistry and hygiene 
in the University of Michigan, a man of the 
highest scientific standing, declared the use 
of certain amounts of benzoic acid to be safe 
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and healthful. Dr. Wiley, for the Govern- 
ment, says, in effect, “not proven and probably 
not true.” 

There are two sides to the question of food 
preservatives. Packing houses make two kinds 
of lard. One is composed of the leaf fat of 
the hog; it is the lard of our ancestors, white, 
pure, and homogeneous. The other is a mix- 
ture of stearine and cottonseed oil, stearine 
being the oil-globule skins of suet, the residue 
in the press after its oil has been expressed for 
use in making oleomargarine. The other 
element used in composing this second variety 
of “lard” is cottonseed oil. It comes from the 
South in tank-cars like those of the Standard 
Oil Company, and is renovated and strained 
through fullers’ earth. There is no health 
principle involved in this straining through 
fullers’ earth; it is to prevent the lard from 
looking murky when dancing in the skillet 
and blue when asleep in the can. This would 
lead to its detection. This care in the ‘‘ make- 
up”’ costs the manufacturers }? of a cent per 
gallon. Now is this lard impure, unhealthy, 
adulterated? Is an oil taken from a hog that 
has been fed on swill and vegetable garbage 
any purer or more nutritious than an oil 
elaborated from an ever self-purifying hillside 
soil ? 

On the shelves of a wholesale maufacturer 
of synthetical products (nature foods or essences 
made in the laboratory) stand a number of 
two-gallon bottles. Pass the corks in turn 
gently under the nose, and you can name the 
fruit odors they aim to duplicate—pear, banana, 
pineapple, raspberry, peach, plum, etc. Here 
are delicate variations of odors, differences as 
slight perhaps as the vibratory waves of color, 
close imitations of the perfumes of fruit and 
flower because they are the ‘“formulary”’ per- 
fumes of fruit and flowers. And yet not one of 
them came from flower, fruit, or berry. 


THE VERSATILE COAL-TAR PRODUCTS 


Coal-tar, the black refuse of the retort that 
lights our homes, is the parent stock of these 
sweetest, lightest, fairy perfumes of the syn- 
thetic garden. Coal-tar, that crackles in the 
cannel-coal, can destroy the infesting germs 
and slay as readily as it can save our lives; 
it can paint the lily and the rose in a thousand 
shades of dye; it can redden the faded ketchup, 
green the sallowed pea, sweeten the acrid coffee, 
saffronize the pale oleomargarine, rainbow the 
peppermint stick, emeraldize the white créme 
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de menthe. Coal-tar that chokes us with its 
asphaltum stew-pots and smooths the path for 
the flying automobile, helps to vulcanize its 
tires, to paint its body, to light its lamps, and 
to run its engines. Side by side in the same 
garden grow deadly night- 
shade, onions, aconite, and cabbage. A very 
slight readjustment of the atoms and molecules 
of carbolic acid makes salicylic acid. 


roses, potatoes, 


ALL FOOD IS CHEMICAL 


Almost everything in our food-bins, grana- 
ries, and slaughter pens, in all organic mat- 
ter, is composed of four chemical elements: 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon; and 
carbon, the principal product of coal-tar, is 
chief. Chemists give every substance a name 
according to the clements and numbers of 
atoms of which it is composed. Yet the 
formule of numerous well-known substances 
are identical. Take certain atoms of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, and you can make 
either starch or cotton, according to the way 
in which you put them together. 

This point in chemistry is mentioned to 
show that we are helplessly dependent upon 
chemical skill in eating synthetic products 
like the fruit essences and perfumes; and that 
it is not for us to assume that a synthetic food 
substance is not just as healthful and nutritious 
as its analogue made in Nature’s out-door 
laboratory. 

However slight the differences in formula, or 
soil site, or appearance, taste, and odor, we 
know that one stuff will kill and another nour- 
ish; and we must be guided by some sort of 
evidence that settles the question. But when 
we discard synthetic strawberry essence be- 
cause it comes from a coal-tar source, we may 
be totally wrong. Certain varieties of bacteria 
will destroy us if they get a chance. Yet our 
lives depend upon other bacteria—the sources 
of fermentation. All vegetation is made pos- 
sible only through bacterial fermentation in 
the soil. Certain “bouquets” in brewed 
liquors and flavors in butter and cheese are 
due to the formation of bacterial ferments. 
Many of these bacteria are well known, are 
cultivated, and used to make these desired 
“bouquets” and flavors. Here in the germ 
industry is a duplicate to synthetic chemistry. 
Here the breeders must be careful not to let 
disease-bearing germs mix with the flavor- 
makers, or the cup will savor of death. 

In the old days of horse, camel, and sailing 
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vessel, very little food traveled far from home, 
Pemmican, tongue, ham, bacon, and cod, after 
a preparatory 
of hickory smudge smoke, were equal to di 
journeys; and so were brine-cured co! 
beef, mackerel, oysters, pigs’ knuckles, 


creosote varnishing in clouds 


pickles. Few foods were eaten out of se: : 
fresh meats were of recent slaughter, vegetables 
not far from the garden. But every « 


mercial influence, from railroading to can 

has increased the temptation or demand 

preservatives, cheaper substitutes, or comp)! 
Competition has made ¢ 

effort in making foods attractive in appeara! 
odor, and taste. 

We are in a very crude state of foca art 
the fruit or 
shows a leaning towards any primary col 
it is shoved into its most dazzling grade. |] 
ter must be Etruscan gold, not washed-~ 
brass. No Nile-green peas shall disgrace our 
board; let them be green like the emerald! 
The can-freed tomato and the ketchup n 
Roman-red. Paint-wrap the candy with 
the flag of freedom for Independence Day 
consumption, and with the shamrock on St. 
Patrick’s Day. 


substitution. 


chromo stage. If a veget 


be 


BENZOIC ACID EVERYWHERE 

The drug preservatives in common use are 
benzoic acid, borax, boracic acid, salicylic 
acid, formaldehyde, creosote, salt, saltpetre, 
sulphite of soda, and a number of proprietary 
secret mixtures. Vhe object of using pri 
servatives is to prevent decomposition or 
bacterial fermentation. The aim is to use 
enough to stay decomposition and yet not 
injure health. The producers, the judges, and 
the public are very much at sea as to what 
preservatives best meet these requirements. 
Much testimony was offered the Congressional 
food-bill committee regarding benzoic acid. 
The medical dose is from 10 to 60 grains. 
Benzoic acid used as a food preservative re- 
quires from } to 1 grain in such amount of an 
article as would be eaten at one time, or 1 part 
in 1,200 to 2,000. In an ordinary “helping” 
of canned tomatoes preserved with benzoic 
acid, one would eat about } to 1 grain of the 
drug. Benzoic acid occurs naturally in cran- 
berries, huckleberries, plums, grapes, grape 
fruit, oranges, pineapples, carrots, parsnips, 
cauliflower, rhubarb, and green peppers. In 
fresh cranberries there is 4 of 1 per cent. of 
benzoic acid; in stewed cranberries } of 1 per 
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cent. In a tablespoonful of tomato ketchup, 

one would cat 0.16 of a grain. From 1 to 10 

crains of benzoic acid are eliminated through 
e kidneys every day by human beings, largely 

in the form of hippuric acid. One grain of 

benzoic acid in a “helping” of a given food is 

safe and harmless—but suppose we get it in 
dczen foods at one meal? 


A CATALOGUE OF FOOD INIQUITIES 


The following examples show the most 


common substitutes, adulterants, and pre- 

‘vatives employed: 

Jams and Jellies, Adultvrants: Apple juice 
for all the jcllies and jams. 


1 “commercial glucose” (not 


the “stock” 
It is mixed wit] 
unhealthful), flavored with an artificial essence, 
1d colored with a synthetic dve or cochineal. 
Gelatine is often used to “jell” the mixture; 
also a “‘coagulator” of ciiric or tartaric acid. 
\bout 10 per cent. of jellies and jams on the 
market are pure. 

Ketchups. Adulterants: Skins and refuse of 
canning factories (cheap, but not necessarily 
unhealthy); sometimes fermented, when sali- 
ylic or benzoic acid becomes needed. A bad 
article. Colorings: Standard ketchup should 
be dull, partially bleached red. Aniline dyes 
or cochineal are used in more than 80 per cent. 
The bright magenta stuff should be refused. 

Milk. Adultcrant: Water. Belief in the 
use of starch, chalk, glycerin, etc., may be 
discarded. Skimming, and both skimming 
and watering, are frequent. Coloring and 
preserving: Skimmed and watered milk is 
given a rich, creamy appearance by adding 
annatto, azo-colors, or caramel. Formalde- 
hyde, boric acid, borax, and sodium bicarbonate 
are used to check or conceal fermentation. 

Buiter. Adulterants: Coloring matter— 
carrot juice, annatto, turmeric, azo, or coal-tar 
colors. Uncolored natural butter is best, and 
artificially -olored butter should be rejected. 
Renovated butter is made from rancid material; 
it is. water-heated to remove the curd, brine 
and scum; then it is air-blown to drive off the 
bad odors, mixed with milk (often skimmed 
milk), “ripened,” worked, salted, and packed. 

Oleomargarine, or butterine, is made from 
oleo oil as the main base, and variously mixed 
with neutral lard, milk, genuine butter, color- 
ing matter, and small amounts of cottonseed, 
peanut, or sesame oil. Oleo oil comes from 
beef fat, lining the intestine and “‘caul,” a 
line, pure article, hashed, melted, and pressed. 


sc 
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The oi] then contains stearine, from which it 
is strained. Adulterants. Not likely, but fat 
from diseased animals may be used. Stand- 
ard oleomargarine is as healthful and nutri- 
tious as pure butter, and better than reno- 
vated butter. 
It is always colored. 

Detection: Pure butter boils quietly in a 
spoon; renovated butter and butterine sputter. 


CONFLICTING LAWS ABOUT FOODS 


To secure food safety, there should first be 
a national standard to arbitrarily state what is 
wholesome and what is not; second, the final 
buyer should know exactly what he is 
purchasing. 

There is at present no standard authority 
on foods. The so-called “Pure Food Law” 
makes the United States Pharmacopeeia the 
standard authority for alldrugs. This pharma- 
copceia may have errors of omission, or of 
commission; but it is the safest possible author- 
ity. It is the consensus of our national drug 
knowledge, constantly undergoing elimination 
and addition with further experience. There 
is no such standard for foods. What is good 
food at Crossroads Corners may be outlawed 
across the border. Michigan says “X” straw- 
berry jam shall be labeled “imitation”; 
Wisconsin says it shall be labeled ‘glucose 
preserves”; Minnesota says it shall be labeled 
“imitation preserves, mixture adulterated.” 
If any of the jam labeled in Minnesota got 
across the Duluth bridge into Wisconsin it was 
outlawed; and if the Wisconsin jam slipped 
over into Duluth, it went legally bad. When 
a manufacturer put the labels of all three states 
on the peripatetic cans, they were all thrown 
out. And one of these labels gave the exact 
formula of the jam: Apples, 15 per cent.; 
granulated sugar, 45 per cent., and “fruit” as 
indicated. 

It is more difficult to determine the values 
of foods than of drugs. The use of preserva 
tives is rapidly extending, for it is cheaper to 
preserve than to pasteurize, and foods can be 
sent further. But while one-tenth of one per 
cent. cf benzoic ac’d with one article of food 
may be absolutely harmless, if the drug is put 
into a number of foods we may get an overdose 
at a singic meal. Yet it may be wiser to use 
preservatives in some foods than to run risks 
of ptomaine poisoning, but the use of preserva- 
tives should be limited by necessity. Some 
coal-tar products which will color or flavor 
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foods are perfectly harmless, and others are 
deadly. They should all be classified in 
national law. Some methods of preserving 
meats are practically harmless, if the meats are 
thoroughly soaked and washed free from the 
drugs; but who shall make the method fool- 
cook proof? Some adulterations are not only 
harmless, but actually desirable. 


’ 


NO ‘““GOVERNMENT GUARANTEED”’ FOODS 


The patent-medicine industry is rapidly 
being put in well deserved strait-jackets, but 
it has set the pace for makers of patent and 
proprietary foods. The objection is not to 
honest refinement in food manufacture, but 
to trade-marking foods whose composition is 
kept secret, and whose values are whatever 
the makers’ standards of morality choose to 
claim for them. 

The new Pure Food law prohibits specified 
articles in candy-making; prohibits mixture of 
a cheaper article with one claiming to be all of 
the best, as mixing “compound lard” with 
pure leaf lard and calling it all “ pure leaf lard”’; 
or adding any injurious substance to such 
standard, such as an injurious amount of 
benzoic acid, or cochineal to ketchup; but 
it does not declare how much is injurious, nor 
does it even classify preservatives and coloring 
matters into “safe’? and “unsafe,” but it 
prohibits the use of anything that conceals 
inferiority, such as red ochre on hamburger 
steak, to make a stale article look fresh. It 
permits an unhealthy amount of preservative 
to be used on meats intended for distant ship- 
ment, provided it can be washed or macerated 
out by water before being cooked, but the label 
must give directions for such removal. It 
prohibits any use of spoiled meats or vegetables; 
so it may prevent the manufacture of ketchup 
from the soured tomato remnants of a canning 
factory, or curtail the use of renovated butter 
or spoiled milk. It prohibits the use of trade- 
marks by other than rightful owners; and 
labeling that tends to deceive, such as naming 
the product by the principal ingredient only. 
It prohibits false statements as to weight and 
measure, and any falsification on the label or 
package; but this does not prevent “drawing 
the long bow” in advertising. It permits 
secrecy to proprietary food makers as to exact 
composition, provided the makers satisfy the 
Government that no harmful ingredients are 
used. This lets the public know that the article 
will not do any harm, but puts no limit on 
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the exaggerated claims that may be made 
for it. The law registers an article under 
a given number on statement by its manu- 
facturer or wholesaler that it is sold in con- 
formity with the law, and that he is respon- 
sible, not the retailer, in case of a suit for 
damages. ‘Vhis unfortunate use of the word 
“guarantee”? has been falsely used to lead the 
public to believe that the Government guaran- 
tees the purity and wholesomeness of the article, 
whereas it does nothing of the sort. Secretary 
Wilson has recently issued a special order to 
put a stop to this deceptive practice. 


MORE GOVERNMENT EXPERTS NEEDED 


Authority is conferred upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and by him conferred upon the 
Bureau of Chemistry, to from time to time 
make “regulations” wich shall arbitrarily 
decide what are wholesome or harmful foods, 
preservatives, coloring matters, essences, ctc. 
It also allows interested manufacturers to be 
heard before such regulations are issucd. 
Thus, what was lacking in specification in the 
food law is to be incorporated from time to 
time. Our Bureau of Chemistry becomes our 
national formulary of foods. In the absence 
of any national food ‘“piarmacopeeia,” we 
must rely upon Dr. Wiley and his advisers to 
rule upon the wisdom of using benzoic acid, 
salicylic acid, formaldehyde, coal-taz essences 
and dyes, and a multitude of unsettied foo 
problems. But the medical profession bet‘: 
that such arbitrary powers should be placed in 
the hands of a number of experts, for the sub- 
ject is too vast to permit any one man to master 
it, even with many subordinate experts to 
advise him. 


DANGER IN THE BROKEN PACKAGE 


If a high-class firm sells pure leaf lard in 
large tierces to the retailer for one price, ordi 
nary hog lard for less, and “compound lard” 
(cotton-seed oil and stearine) cheaper yet, and 
the retailer mixes the cheapest with the best 
and sells to the consumer out of the best 
lard’s can, and at best lard’s price, it becomes 
a gross fraud. 

Now the Government makes the manu- 
facturer, not the retailer, responsible for 
reliability here. The food situation, therefore, 
seems to drive us to the unbroken package, in 
everything capable cf adulteration by the 
retailer, or specially tempting to him. In 
such a list sausage, lard, maple syrup, wines, 
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tc., suggest themselves, for these articles of 
od are often bought in bulk and resold to 
e consumer in small quantities. 


SPECIMEN LABELS 
Che following labels, taken at random, show 
yw the new law will affect some of the pro 
cts in general use. 
TOMATO KETCHUP 

It is pronounced by connoisseurs onc of the finest condi- 
ents for use with hot and cold meats, game, fish and 
ter stews, etc 

This ketchup contains a combination of tomatoes, 
egar and spices, and is preserved with one tenth of 1% 


ite of soda. No coloring matter 


The above label could not be used now if 
iny coloring s matter is is employed. 





ORANGE MARMALADE FRUIT P JAM 


These jams are made from fresh fruit and are the finest 


50% fruit—30°% granulated sugar—19{%% corn 


rit 1 
up 50 


benzoate of soda 

The word “fruit” on jams and jellies gen- 
crally means apple juice. Most of these imi 
tation products are given the particular fruit 
or berry flavor indicated by the label frem a 
coal-tar essence. This label is misleading ind 
the guarantee by no means insures that the 
‘fruit” is orange. 





A CEREAL MIXTU RE 


Coffee Sick People seldom charge their ill feelings to 


the true cause. 

Analytical Chemistry shows the poisonous alkaloids of 
Coffee, as in Tobacco, Whiskey and Morphine. 

A Perfectly Healthy Man or woman can stand these for 
a time, but ‘“‘constant dripping wears a stone,” and finally 
headache, torpid liver, sick stomach or heart, and that 
‘weak all over” feeling shows that a poisoned nervous 
system is calling for help and relief. 

Small Wonder that a fixed organic disease of some of 
the members is finally set up. 

Relief cannot be obtained unless the cause is removeu. 

This Mixture, when brewed, takes the beautiful deep 
seal brown color of Mocha or Java, changing to a rich 


golden brown when creat is added 


The above “exploitation” canno. be put on 
i label under the new Food Law. Ii must be 
reserved for bill-boards and other advertising 
niin 
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mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar and is therefoze 
far more economical. 


EY A PECULIAR PROCESS IN 


its manufacture whic a preserves the ‘Theobromine and 
nutritive portion, is rendered treble the strength of Cocoa 
as usually prepared. Tt yields a delicious flavor, and 
is an easily digested and thoroughly wholesome Cocoa. 
: articles of Food which possess 


There are very few simple 
so many valuable and important dietary properties as 
Cocoa. . . Medical 
have agreed in recommending it as the safest and most 


men of all shades of opinion 
beneficial article of diet for persons of weak constitution. 
The Excess of Oil having been 


of heaviness follows the use of this preparation. 


Removed, no sensation 
The sentence beginning with “medical men” 
will tease ye chat ged by October 1st. 


SHRI ~ DED CODFISH 


redded Codfish is equal to more than 





One pound of Sh 





] 


two pounds of any other fish in the 


market. 

This is ached an exaggerated claim. 
Food Law Regulation 17, (e) says: ‘Descriptive 
matter upcn the label shall be jree jrom any 
statement, design or device regarding the arti le 
or the ingredients or substances -ontained 
therein, or quality thereof, or place cf origin, 
whichare jalse o or  misle ading in any particular.’ 





PREPARED MUSTARD 
COMPOUNDED OF 

Vinegar, .8226. Mustard seed, .og82. Mustard bran, 
.0344. Maize Flour, .0688. Salt, .o1725. Cayenne, .oo125, 
Tumeric, .003. Annatto, .coz5. Cinnamon, .oor. Cloves, 
ool. 

The above label fully meets the require- 
ments of the law and lets the consumer know 
exactly what he is buying. 








F RE SH F RUIT QU INCE JAM 

We gucrantee these goods to contain no injurious sub- 
stance and no substi-ute for fruit and sujur. 

This label does not state that the article is 
made omy trom quince, or from quince at all. 
The guarantee given may be quite true. The 
new law requires that such labels shall be 
more explicit. 








SUGAR CURED MEATS 
U. S. inspected and passed under the Act of Congress of 
Juaz 30, 1906. Establishment No. 6-c. 
This label implies that these goods conform 


to the food law requirements. 








BREAKF PAST COCOA 
from which the excess of oil has been removed, is Absolutely 
Pure and it is Soluble. No Chemicals are used in its pre- 


paration. It has more than three timzs the strength of Cocoa 








MIXED PICKLES 
Prepared with distilled vinegar, spices, alum and ben- 
zoate of soda. 
This ic a fairly explicit label. 
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The nationa’ Pure Food Law is a fai:ly 
complete enactment. It marks a vast im- 
provement over previous conditions. [Put it 


should require all labels to give the date of 
manufacture, because age deteriorates quality 
in some cases and, in the case of canned goods, 
may cause unhealthy acid solution of metals. 
The public right to desirable knowledge over- 
rides all commercial interest. 

Trade-mark or proprietary labels which 
do not inform the buyer of the materials should 
name the ingredients, if not the proportions. 
Such labeling as ‘‘compound,” “mixture,” 
and “‘fruit,”’ are not fairly explicit, even though 
the Government has private information that 
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the articles are harmless. It would be better 
in the long run, for manufacturers to use labels 
more explicit than “premium.” “standard,” 
eic. Let the people know just what they are 
buying, and they will pay for what they want 
and pay what it is worth. It will of course 
take time, but this result will eventually be 
achieved. 

The ult!:cate value of the national food law 
depenis upon the wisdom of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, which bodv must arbitrarily be- 
come food gods, determining what 1s good a.d 
what 1s bad. We may safely assume that 
present problems will be worked out in the 
interest of the consumer. 


RUNNING A RIVER THROUGH A 
MOUNTAIN 


THE SIX-MILE 


GUNNISON TUNNEL IN COLORADO 


AS AN 


EXAMPLE OF THE RECLAMATION WORK OF THE GOVERNMENT 


BY 


ARTHUR 


HE great series of works to irrigate the 
dry lands of the West, which are in 
progress under the provisions of the 

Reclamation Act, mark a distinct chapter in 
our history. The magnitude of this work is 
hardly appreciated outside of governmental 
and engineering circles. I send the following 
description of the Gunnison, tunnel, merely as 
one picturesque example of what the Govern- 
ment is doing. 

In the southwestern part of Colorado the 
Gunnison River flows through a steep-walled 
cafion. Twenty miles 2way the Uncompahgre 
River runs slowly through a sage-brush desert, 
but it is so small a stream that it will irrigate 
less than half of its valley. The United States 
Reclamation Service is doing an interesting 
piece of work to divert water from the Gunnison 
into the Uncompahgre in spite of the fact that 
there is a mountain range between them. It 
is cutting a six-niile tunnel through the base 
of the mountain—a distance of an hour and a 
half’s walk at a good fast pace —blasting it out 
of rock foot by foot. 

Two miles and a half in the mountain from 
the Uncompahgre side are about fifte:n men 
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with three drills working in the rock. Two 
steel pipes, about a foot in diameter, lead from 
a shaft to the head of the tunpel, one pumping 
in fresh air and the other sudking out foul air. 
An electric train hauls out the rock as it is 
excavated, down the long wet tunnel lighted 
here and there by electric lights. But near 
the western portal is the town of Lujane with 
its power plant, machine shop. bunknouses, 
mess rooms, hospital, and 350 busy men, from 
the engineer to the cook, for these two ure 
the most important men in camp. The work 
of all these can be expressed only by the 
number of feet a day that the men in the head- 
ing remove. If something happens so that they 
cannot work, the expense goes on unlessened, 
nor can the work be hastened by increasing the 
number of men, for there is not room for more 
to work. On the efficiency of a few day- 
laborers the progress of the whole work depends. 

Six yeirs ago a topographic survey was made 
of the Gunnison region. Mr. A. L. Fellows 
went down the lower end of the cafion in a 
boit and surveyed the river. His boat upset. 
Some of his instruments were lost, but he kept 
his records and reported that a vunnel was 








BORING AN IRRIGATION TUNNEL THROUGH A MOUNT: 


River Portal, on the Gunnison River, Colorado. On the other side of this mountain is the arid Uncom- 


pahgre Valley to which the waters of this river will flow when the tunnel is completed 
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known definitely that the Gunnison was were made. About six hundred feet on 


the water flow across if a way were provided. descending through a narrow fissure. 











THE END OF THE TUNNEL ON THE UNCOMPAHGRE SIDE 


Where the waters of the Gunnison River will reappear after their journey through the mountain 
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feasible. Before this time it had not been Then, in 1903, more comprehensive surveys 


enough higher than the Uncompahgre to make _ south side of the river were mapped, first by 
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A TOWN NEAR THE 


Lujane, Col., in the Uncompahgre Valley, exists only because of irrigation. 





party, under Mr. I. W. McConnell, who is 
now project engineer, then made a detour of 
150 miles to get to a point immediately across 
the river. There they crawled down another 
fissure. In one of these gulches they scared up 
a band of mountain sheep. In this way the 
river survey was made, some of the descents 
being accomplished by the use of ropes over 
cliffs hundreds of feet in height. The work 
had to be extremely accurate, for a very small 
mistake in so long a tunnel would result in a 
failure of the two ends to meet. 

The building of the tunnel was at first under- 
taken by a private construction company, but 


it gave up the contract. It was a much 
larger job than anyone had supposed. The 


Government engineers took over the work, 
and they have made records which are believed 
to be unsurpassed. In the west tunnel 809 
feet were excavated in one month; an average 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE TUNNEL 

At River Portal, showing the river at the left. The electric train 
s used tor hauling the dump cars. When the tunnel is completed 
his entrance will be dug down to the river level 
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CANAL THAT IS FED BY THE 








from the tunnel. 








TUNNEL 


The canal enters the valley to the right 


of 750 feet a month was made for three months; 
and 8,500 feet were removed in a year. 

The work has presented great difficulties. 
(The famous Hoosac tunnel is the only longer 
one in the United States.) In the west end the 
workers tapped a subterranean stream and a 
cavern charged with carbonic-acid gas which 
drove everyone helter-skelter out of the head- 
ing. The ventilating machinery was turned 
off until the flow subsided, when operations were 
resumed. But the engineers soon found that 
the tunnel was too hot and that it could not be 
properly ventilated, so a new shaft more than 
four hundred feet deep had to be sunk to ven- 
tilate the heading. This took three months of 
hard work without a foot of progress in the 
tunnel itself. They have struck other gas 
veins and subterranean streams, cut through 
treacherous water-bearing gravel, through a 
small vein of coal, and through 500 feet of a 


THE TOWN OF RIVER PORTAL 
In the Cafion of the Gunnison. It is built partly on the dump 
The short wagon road down to this town cost 





20,000, and the camp supplies cost $4.50 a ton for hauling alone 




















RUNNING A RIVER 


e BUILDING THE ROAD TO RIVER PORTAL 


deposit of shells like those of clams and mussels, 
which were left there when the Uncompahgre 
Valley was a lake. 


Now a part of the floor is 
swelling. ‘The temperature is as high as 85° F., 
and roo horse power is used for ventilation 
alone. In a tunnel ten and one-half feet wide 
the work of concreting the sides would ordi- 
narily interfere with the traffic to and from the 


heading, but in the Gunnison tunnel they have 


- 


THROUGH A MOUNTAIN 


THE FINISHED ROAD 


a high platform which moves on a track out- 
side the tramway. ‘The concrete is shoveled 
into plank forms from the platform, while the 
electric trains pass unimpeded underneath. 

In the two and a half miles of the west tunnel 
already opened, there has been only one acci- 
dent. Some of the timbers gave way, and the 
cave-in cut off thirty-two men in the heading. 
The air pipe was buried with them and air was 


WHAT THE CANAL WILL DO FOR 230 SQUARE MILES 


It will increase the value of the land from nothing to $100 and perhaps to $500 an acre 
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THE CONCRETE-LINED CANAL 


Che tunneling and lining are 


AND 


necessary to carry the canal through a range o 


THROUGH A MOUNTAIN 


SHORT TUNNELS 


f soft adobe hills and to protect it 


ONE OF THE 


from sudden washing rains 


pumped into the heading for seventy-two hours 
le the men outside worked in three-minute 
tsona temporary opening. As they worked 
the entombed men implored them to hurry. 
The first lot that were saved took their turn at 
the shovels until the others were reached. All 
were rescued except six. These had been 
caught and killed by the falling rock. 
The lowest price paid for labor is $2.50 a 


day and the average is about $3. The men 


have lodgings—with hot and cold showers— 
Their meals cost 75 cents aday. They 
after paying their 


—free. 
can save about $15 a weck 
expenses. At the camp the food is extraordi- 
narily good and _ varied. Yet the average 
stay of laborers is only about two wecks. At 
the slightest pretext, or often without any 
pretext, they leave, for they know that they 
can get their fare paid to any one of a dozen 
other places where a job is waiting for them. 


LINING THE CANAL WITH CONCRETE 
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CANAL WINDING OUT THROUGH THE UNCOMPAHGRE VALLEY 


The water drawn from the Gunnison River will here be delivered to nearly 150,000 acres of arid lands 


From Lujane over the mountain by road to 
River Portal in the Gunnison cafion is twelve 
miles—twice as far as through the tunnel. 
Up the Uncompahgre side the road winds, as 
any other mountain road, but on the other slope 
parts of it had to be blasted out of solid rock. 
It is the only wagon road into the cafion for 
seventy miles. The grade is so steep that the 
four-horse wagons going over it present the 
appearance of being almost all brakes. In 
places it drops as much as 22 feet in a hundred. 
Over this road is hauled, at $4.50 a ton, all the 
machinery for the power house, the rails, wire, 
motors, and cars for the tunnel, all the building 
material and food supplies for the town, and 


hundreds of tons of coal. Most of this hauling 
must be done in the summer, for the top of the 
divide is two or three feet deep in snow in winter. 

At the bottom of the gorge, River Portal is 
built partly on the dump from the tunnel and 
partly on the side of the gorge where each house 
has to have an embankment made to give it 
room to stand. Thetunnel on this end has 
gone through rock so solid that timbers have 
been needed only in a few places. Some beds 
of rock have been encountered which have 
required from twelve to twenty hours for drill- 
ing blast holes. On this side they tapped an 
underground stream with a volume of about 
700,000 gallons a day. 


THE CANAL THREADING A RANGE OF ADOBE HILLS 
Just to the right of the last curve it enters the upper end of the Uncompahgre Valley 
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The engineers good-humoredly look upon liv- 
ing at River Portal as a kind of affliction, but it 
is far more attractive than the resorts farther 
up the river where people pay money to stay. 
The records show that these men are working 
for the Government at least as well as men work 
for private contractors. A day in either of 


hills to the Uncompahgre River. 


If it were not 
overshadowed by the 


great 6-mile tunnel, 
this canal would seem like a large undertak 
for it goes through a rough, broken country, 
Eighteen miles from the Gunnison River th 
canal will deliver 1,300 cubic feet of wat 
second into the Uncompahzre River, and n 
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MAP OF ‘THE REGION TO BE WATERED BY THE GUNNISON TUNNEL 


the camps would convince any observer of 
this. Men in the 


that stream able to water 203 square miles (1 
its valley. That land is now 
desert. 


engineer’s office are 
taking the junior clerical examinations for 
salaries of $75 a month, when the “muckers”’ 
in the tunnel are getting $90. 

From the Lujane end of the tunnel the 
water is carried by a 12-mile canal with 2,000 
feet of tunnels through the scarified adobe foot- 


a sun-bake | 
When the water is turned on, it wil 
be as rich as the valleys of Pennsylvania cr 
Ohio. The canal drops 214 feet in its cours‘, 
which means that none of the valley farms 
need be without cheap electricity. 


Lujane, Colo. 














JAPAN’S GLORIFICATION OF WAR 


et of Yokohama decorated to celebrate Admiral Togo’s victory 


From stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


THE PRICE OF VICTORY 


A poverty-stricken peasant praying for food 
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From sterevgraph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


JAPAN’S WAR TAX AND POVERTY 


PEOPLE CAUSED BY THE 
COST OF WAR AND BY THE NEW ECONOMIC REGIME 


THE SUFFERINGS OF 


THE 


4 


WALTER J. KINGSLEY 


HE Japanese Government is doing all 
that it possibly can to lighten the load 
of poverty upon the people and at the 

ame time maintain and strengthen Japan’s 
iigh place among the nations. In the north- 
astern provinces, where the crops have failed, 
elief measures were hurriedly set in opera- 
ion and the luckier provinces gave liberally in 
roportion to their resources. Every facility 
s given to Japanese desiring to settle in For- 
nosa, Korea, and Sakhalin. 

Japan, however, is engaged in a brutal, 
lisheartening struggle for pennies, and to the 
verage Japanese a penny looks as large as a 
ilver dollar to an American. The struggle for 
ife is waged by the millions on a scale so piti- 
fully small that to the prosperous Occidental it 
ems insectivorous. What wonder then that 


every steamer from Japan carries its full quota 
in the Asiatic steerage of men and women flying 
from home to regions where they can earn more 
in a day than Japan offers them fora prosperous 
week ? 

The tumult and the shouting that followed 
the cessation of hostilities; the uproar and 
rioting after the Treaty of Portsmouth; and 
the noisy, lantern-lit welcome to the returning 
soldiery seem already like historic memories of 
ancient eras. The victorious Japanese are now 
feeling the weight of the war upon their shoul- 
ders—a crushing burden pressing hard upon 
the populace in every village, on every 
farm, and in every fishing boat. In mines and 
offices and factories there is repining. Japan- 
ese children do not laugh as blithely as in the 
old eras. Happiness was their heritage then, 
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From stereograph copyright by Underwood & Unaerwova, aN. ¥ 


JAPAN IS THE PARADISE OF FLOWERS AND CHILDREN 


but now the nation demands that the little ones 
go to work at a time of life regarded in America 
as infancy. In the manufacturing cities like 
Osaka, there are no longer scen thousands of 


boys and girls playing in dainty, many-colorec 
costumes like gorgeous butterflies on the gras 
of temples. You will find them in coarse dul 
clothing, working like pathetic dolls in the 
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ictories. These babes toiling for a few pennies 
day form a vast and sorrowful army. 
Japan has been transformed without transi 
yn, and the astounding overturn of the feudal 
stem, with its colorful, easy, and tranquil life, 
nds the Japanese masses in a state of mind 
hat it is almost impossible to describe. The 
lash of the old and the new, the resistance of 
ncient traditions to the ideals of modernity, 
he numberless new needs, the expanded 
itional egotism, the splendid visions of luxury 
persian by the newly rich, and the general 
intellectual disquict that has spread like a 
disease from the other side of the world, have 
made the Japanese one of the most excitable 


FORTY-EIGHT THOUSAND CHILDREN UNDER 14 YEARS OF AGE 


9333 
races on earth. With small means, they desire 
everything. 

Tokyo has slums whose poverty reaches the 
last depth of human degradation. Below the 
cellars of Paris, the alleys of London, and the 
crowded slums of the New York East Side, 
the Japanese capital reveals a lower gulf. It 
is a region that no ray lights. Your moldy 
man of Paris and your “hooligan” of London 
do have at times fierce joys and moments of 
acid pleasure, but the microscopic intensity of 
the distress in the Shitaya quarter of Tokyo 
bars out all hope. Tokyo has far too many 
poor people, and their disposition is a pressing 
problem. Thousands are shipped to Korea and 
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ARE NOW EMPLOYED IN 


THE FACTORIES OF JAPAN AT AN AVERAGE DAILY WAGE OF 51-2 CENTS 
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From stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


THE TRIUMPHAL RETURN OF ADMIRAL TOGO FROM THE SEA OF JAPAN 


to these great sores on its body politic. Their 
existence is hidden from the foreign visitor. 
Rarely does a tourist see the slums, and spe- 
cialists studying the city for precise information 


Formosa, but the pressure steadily increases, 
owing to the constant migration of ambitious 
Japanese from the provinces to the capital city. 

Japan carefully avoids all public reference 
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From stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N, Y. 


WOMEN COALING A STEAMER IN NAGASAKI 


re sedulously kept out of the poorest quarters. It is a journalistic rule in Japan not to say 
apan is so skilfully press-agented that the anything that betrays weakness in the life of 
existence of these miserable purlieus is not even the people, and it is a rule generally observed. 
suspected by the average student of conditions. But there are writers in Japan who think that 
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life in the Shitaya district created an imm 
sensation. When translated into Englis! 
pamphlet form, the Government pron 
bought up the entire edition and destroye« 
plates. 

Even the average Japanese has good re 
to be troubled. All the necessaries of life 
gone up in price, and he has been educat 
scores of new desires and appetites imported 
from abroad while his earning capacity 
lagged behind. Between the despotic pat 
nalism of the Government and the import 
mechanism of the private monopolies, h 
drained to the last sen to maintain an army a 


CHILDREN AT WORK IN A POTTERY 


in adopting the civilization of the Occident the 
republican form of government should also 
have been imported, and these give the ministry 
trouble at times by telling plain, unpalatable 
truths. The Kokumin newspaper detailed a 
representative to live the life of the lowest and 
poorest in Tokyo, and his articles dealing with 
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CHILDREN PLAYING BEFORE A TEMPLE 


navy and to fatten the purses of a few favored 
capitalists of powerful clans. Government 
ownership by indirect taxation and the internal 
revenue and customs, together with heavy 
direct taxes, have bled the nation. 

Nothing is wasted in Japan. After watching 
the poor gathering burned matches and garbage 
in Tokyo, one must consider the boasted eco1 
omy of the Chicago packing-houses as rathcr 
coarse work. The poor devour every scrap cf 

lati aitiial fish entrails from the markets and eat wit) 

____ From stereograph copyright by H.C. White Co.N.¥- avidity rotten fruit, stinking vegetables, sour, 
THE DISAPPEARING HANDICRAFTS i Ae : . os 
spoiled rice, rancid grease, and fragments cl 


The competition of machi is driving out the exquisite artisans . . : ; 
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dible neglected in Tokyo’s garbage. Every 
unce of material goes to cheap eating-houses 
n the slums to be retailed to the poor. A 
orporation has been formed to control the 
ollection of garbage and its distribution to the 
estaurants which make up their bill of fare 
from the filthy mess brought to them daily. 
With work scarce in comparison to the labor 
supply, wages low, and food and clothing high 
in price and going higher, the man in the Tokyo 
street is becoming a grumbler. With the newly 
rich evincing a class despotism that the kindly 
old aristocracy never dreamed of, the Japanese 
is beginning to resent his wholesale exploitation. 
The artistic pride that Japanese artists once 


_ “Tey 
From stereograph copyright, 1905, by Keystone View Co. 


A JAPANESE AT WORK WITH A BROAD-AX 


took in their work is disappearing in many 
places. The huge factory is driving out the 
little shop where the worker was an artist carry- 
ing out his own ideas of beauty in the common- 
est things and making his humble trademark 
famous in his locality. But, hardest of all, 
the Japanese capitalist is the most remorseless 
devourer of little ones the world has known. 
He has prevented any legislation whatever to 
protect the children, and they are remorse- 
lessly used as factory hands. 

The Japanese newspaper men work for 
salaries that would be despised by a New York 
office boy. Scholarly, brilliant fellows for the 
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JAPANESE WOMEN TILLING RICE LANDS 


most part, they are underpaid even in a land of 
contemptibly small salaries, and their general 
reception by officials and public men is con- 
temptuous to a high degree. They get even by 
printing the minutest details of scandals involv- 
ing well-known men. The Government lets 
them blow off steam in this way. 

Many returned soldiers are having a hard 
time to settle down in their old places, or to 


From stereovraph copyright by H. C. White Co., N. Y. 
MAN AND WIFE WORKING TOGETHER 
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\ JAPANESE HOME IN THE MOUNTAINS 


f war taxes falls heavily on the peasants 


find means of livelihood anywhere. Thousands 
of them are roaming the highways or starving 
in the citv slums. The fact that a Japanese 
once in possession of a job cannot be dislodged 
made it hard for the veterans to get the stay- 
at-homes out of the places they preémpted 
when the fighting men went to the front. These 
poor fellows found that while cheered in the 
streets they were politely but none the less 
firmly rejected in shops and offices. There 
was no room for them. It is interesting to 
follow the history of an individual known to the 
writer: 

Taki Zenzaburo was one of the first of the 
Tokyo ‘rickshaw men to quit the profitable 
stand at the Shimbashi railway station and go 
to war. He had been earning from twenty-five 
to fifty cents a day, and was esteemed a very 
lucky fellow. He sold his ’rickshaw to raise 
money for the support of his aged father, whom 
he left alone in the little house of a few mats 
they rented not far from the busy station. After 
sixteen months he returned, a sturdy, healthy 
figure broadened and benefited by campaigning. 
He wore his war medal proudly and marched 
with his comrades along cheering lanes of little 
men and women under canopies of flags and 
felt himself more than compensated for his 


sacrifices when the Son of Heaven reviewed the 
army in Uyeno Park. Taki was happy he 
had offered his all to his country, and su ely 
good fortune pursued those who dared the 
patriot’s death. 

As soon as Taki was mustered out he hur ied 
to his home, which he found occupied by 
strangers. His father had died a few days 
before, and his effects had been sold to pay he 
funeral expenses and doctor’s bills. For a 
time he was welcome everywhere and _ was 
entertained by patriotic citizens who took 
delight in receiving heroes of the great war, ut 
soon the enthusiasm died out and Tokyo 
returned to its monotonous daily life. Taki 
was unable to find employment, owing to the 
glut of unskilled labor. In all that city of five 
hundred thousand houses and two million souls 
there was no niche for him. He could not 
reénter the ranks of the ’rickshaw men at Shim 
bashi station, as he had no money to buy or 
rent a vehicle and to pay the $25 deposit re- 
quired of those human coach horses who have 
the monopoly of this rich territory. He found 
the ’rickshaw coolies, discouraged by the com- 
petition of the railroads, the tram cars, and the 
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carriages, Organizing to keep out newcomers 
and to protect themselves. They felt that the 
60,000 able-bodied ’rickshaw men of Tokyo 
ought to make themselves a force to be reckoned 
with. Taki was not a member of the new 
union, and was not desired. 

One day Taki bethought himself of Harris, 
the rugged young Englishman employed on the 
staff of the Japan Times, a daily newspaper 
published in English. When Harris had lived 
in the neighboring village of Kanagawa, Taki 
had been his ’rickshaw coolie. So Taki went 
to the very British Harris, and after many 
bows and felicitations stated his condition and 
asked the “honorable” writer‘s advice. Harris 
said to him: 

‘“Shobe, your condition is that of thousands 
of your comrades; everywhere your country- 
men are suffering; in several provinces they 
are dying of starvation. Japan is weak with 
exhaustion; it finished the war on _ nerve. 
You and your fellows must go on paying the 
price of victory. Peace will be harder than war 
for many years to come, and all Japan—men, 
women and children—must suffer together. 
Japan has puffed out its chest and feels that it 
must maintain the expansion; it will be a hard 
business. Jam sorry for you, Taki. Here are 
five yen ($2.50). It is all that I can afford. 
Please do not come again, for you are but one 
of many good friends in equal distress.” 

Taki prostrated himself with thanks and left 
broken-hearted. He ‘felt that Harris had 
spoken all too truly. 

He clung desperately to his five yen while he 
hunted employment. Everywhere he met vet- 
erans in the same straits. Taki and two other 
soldiers pooled their little capital and rented 
a tiny house in a street in the Shitaya quarter. 
This street, occupied by the poorest of the poor, 
is filled by 2,000 houses separated by alleys 
crossing one another at right angles. One 
large house under one long low roof is divided 
into many little habitations by partitions. These 
places are called nagaya. There are little shops 
among them called yorozwya or “sellers of ten 
thousand things.” There are _horse-flesh 
restaurants and cafés wheie spoiled rice and 
fish entrails are the stock in trade. Second- 
hand stores and pawnshops abound, for in 
Japan the pawnbroker will make an advance 
on any article that does not fall below a penny in 
value. 

The three veterans opened a little restaurant 
called the “Home of the Honorable Ten Thou- 
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’ 


The average bill for a guest 


sand Heroes.’ 
was four cents, but there were plungers who 
squandered as much as eight cents, and these 
had a feast, receiving for this sum three bottles 
of saké, a dish of sashimi or raw fish served with 
horse-radish, a cup of bean soup, and a saucer of 


stewed fish. To them came many old soldiers 
asking food, which was never refused. Had it 
not been for the coolies employed in the larger 
shops, who came in their working kimonos 
bearing the sign of their employer on the back, 
the three veterans would have soon lost their 
all. As it was they lost, despite the fact that a 
basket of shark entrails purchased for 30 cents 
retailed for 50 and the heads of tunny fish 
purchased for 25 cents brought in various 
dishes fully $1.50. As times grew harder trade 
grew slack; the number of soldier visitors 
increased, and it was impossible to refuse the 
poor devils something to eat when they pathet- 
ically gazed in silence at the tempting cuttlefish 
and fresh corn. Then the rent was advanced 
and the veterans, after borrowing money at 186 
per cent. interest, finally gave up and moved to 
a cheaper house of three mats with a backyard 
just two feet wide. One by one they pawned 
their clogs, sandals, and socks, their umbrellas, 
braziers, little low tables, rice kettles, and 
miserable bedding—everything that could be 
pawned. 


THE GREED OF THE PAWNBROKERS 

The Government rate of interest in the 
pawnshops is supposed to be about one and 
three-quarters per cent. a month, but by devious 
devices the Tokyo Shylocks secure from five 
to eight per cent. per month. Then, when- 
ever an article was taken out, an additional 
charge of one-half per cent. was made. In the 
matter of pipes, the pawnbrokers, after advanc- 
ing, would rent them out to their owners for a 
few mills a day so that the unfortunate might 
still have his smoke of a thimbleful of the horri- 
ble stuff supplied by the Government monopoly. 
The three veterans huddled together on their 
ragged old mats and lived on the entrails of 
fish, horses and cattle, which, prepared in 
itinerant kitchens by curb restaurateurs, were 
sold nicely browned on long wooden skewers. 
One skewer cost half a cent, and in common 
with many of their neighbors they chewed the 
very wood to extract the last atom of nourish- 
ment. For amusement they read newspapers 
which when twelve hours old were sold to the 
very poor for one-third of the origina] prices. 
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One day, while roaming sorrowfully in the 
desolate wilderness of low, flat houses, Taki 
met his old Colonel, who received him 
kindly and gave him one yen. With this the 
veteran purchased a stock of salt mackerel, 
dried cuttle, salmon trout and codfish on skewers 
and started out as an itinerant merchant in the 
country. He found the farmers and villagers 
so poor that they could not afford to pay Tokyo 
prices for his delicacies and he was compelled 
to sell at a loss. He trudged along manfully, 
however, hoping that luck would change. He 
washed his coarse blue kimono in the way- 
side streams. He was still a self-respecting 
Japanese. 

On the road and in the hamlets of Chichibu 
and Omiya he met homeless veterans and 
beggars of all sorts. It seemed to him that 
Japan had become the saddest country on 
earth. At Ikao he sold the last of his stock 
and found that he had but ten cents left. He 
determined to return to Tokyo. There was a 
stroke of good luck on the way. Ten miles 
from the city a farmer hired him to draw a load 
of vegetables to the market. The clumsy cart 
carried fully 700 pounds, but Taki tugged it to 
its destination and received eight cents for his 
labor. This was a large sum, as eight cents in 
the market had a buying power of 13 cucumbers 
or 20 egg-plants. It meant a temporary supply 
of food. 

AS A COLLECTOR OF GARBAGE 

Back in Tokyo, Taki gave a grafting employ- 
ment agency his last sen and secured employ 
ment in a rice shop which sold the leavings of 
large restaurants and public institutions. His 
wages were five cents a day and all the spoiled 
rice he could eat. It was a repulsive business. 
The dilapidated shop boasted a little yard and 
in this were stretched old mats upon which the 
rice wasdried. Inside, bottles, casks, broken 
boxes, tubs, and kettles were filled with refuse 
rice. Everything was very dirty, and yet to the 
neighborhood it was a mainstay for food cheap 
enough to be within reach. Twice a day Taki 
and the other assistants made a round of the 
restaurants and public institutions, such as the 
hospitals and the Military College, and bought 
the rice and the bits of food that had been left 
over. They also picked bits of fish and decayed 
fruit from the garbage receptacles. A tub of 
rice weighing 125 pounds could be bought in 
this way for 50 cents. It was retailed to the 
poor at the shop for one cent a pound. The 


rice, the fragments of bread and fish, the spoiled 
fruit, the stale pickles and the like were care 
fully sorted. 

A Japanese is dirty only when he cannot help 
himself, and Taki shuddered at the filth of this 
garbage gathered like precious metal and 
weighed out to the last ounce by the stewards of 
the restaurants and the officials of the publi 
buildings. Poverty made him and his fellows 
live in dirt and eat dirt; it was not to be 
escaped. He learned to speak the slang of the 
second-hand food dealers. Rice scorched in 
the kettle was termed “tiger’s skin,” while 
rice washed out in cleaning was known as 
“slop”; fragments of bread he called “stove” 
in jocular allusion to the warmth they did not 
give the stomach; and bits of vegetables were 
sold as “stumps.” Taki soon became a con 
noisseur in the various forms of edible swill. 

Of course, there were doleful days occasion 
ally when the patrons of the cafés, and the 
students in the colleges, and the hospital 
patients cleaned up their plates and _ there 
was little refuse to gather. On such days the 
throng at the shop which awaited the return of 
the laden carts made a lugubrious assemblage. 
When there was not enough to go around, the 
repulsive mess was divided up so as to enable 
each patron to buy a fractional meal. 

Taki worked here for several months, but all 
the time the combination to control the second- 
hand food supply was being perfected, and when 
it finally took over the various collecting carts 
and routes the veteran found that he was not 
wanted, owing to new economies in gathering 
the garbage in central stations. 


WORKING AS A DAY LABORER 


Taki began once more a weary round of 
labor seeking. He even joined the homeless 
coolies who make their headquarters on Reigan 
jima, an island in Tokyo, formed by the River 
Sumida. Here the poorest class of coolies 
resort, bearing a pad on their shoulders and 
wearing a single coarse garment. Not having 
employment by the day, they seek piece-work 
and odd jobs. They haunt the lumber yards 
and the vegetable markets. They pull heavy 
carts great distances for a cent and a half. 
After a day of killing toil scattered over half 
the sections of the city, they regard a total earn- 
ing of ten cents as a great harvest. Then they 
begin to think of the saké shops and a hilarious 
evening. A dish of cooked food can be had for 
a half-cent and this washed down with saké 
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sold in little square wooden cups makes them 
forget the toils of the day. In winter they drink 
“white horse,” a very cheap saké, and in sum- 
mer when their thirst is great they satisfy it 
with shochu, a fiery liquor made from the dregs 
of the saké breweries. 

After a time Taki left the wharves and mar- 
kets and found employment with a lender of 
quilts who lived in Shin Ami Cho (street) in the 
Shiba quarter. It was getting on in the winter, 
and his duties consisted of keeping track of the 
quilts rented to the poor and collecting payment. 
For this he received seven cents a day and his 
food. In this one street there were seven quilt 
lenders who supplied the 350 houses. The 
poor cannot afford to own quilts, but when the 
cold becomes intense they rent coverings made 
of rags sewn together, which can be had as low 
as one-half cent a night. In the nipping winter 
air, an entire family will huddle under a single 
flimsy quilt. The rent must be paid before mid- 
night. If not paid, the collector takes the quilt 
and leaves the unfortunates shivering. Taki, 
though he had charged machine guns, was a 
veritable coward when it came to depriving 
the poor of their quilts. Many times he 
went away leaving a penniless mother with her 
children in possession of a quilt they could not 


pay for and turned in his own money instead. 
Sometimes the miserables would take a rented 


quilt and pawn it. A collection of rags that 
rented for a penny a night would bring 15 cents 
at a pawn shop and then, reckless of consequen- 
ces, a family would dine. The quilt merchant 
was relentless in such cases and the head of the 
family was invariably arrested and imprisoned. 
A HOME WITH THE HOMELESS 

Taki hated his occupation; he began to think 
vetter of the fat and prosperous ’rickshaw men 
and hangers-on of the yoshiwara district, who 
lived off the outcasts and tips from revellers. 
Once he had esteemed them as the lowest scum 
of Tokyo, but now he felt that he was in an even 
lower station. He incurred the dislike of his 
employer by interceding for patrons who were 
unable to pay quilt rent and was discharged in 
January. He went forth intoa dreary, drizzling 
day. With his few remaining sen he sought 
a night’s refuge in a cheap lodging house where 
mendicants, beggars, paupers, and the homeless 
crowd together in the midst of filth and insects 
for a penny a night. He was so overrun with 
vermin that sleep was impossible, and he left 
the horrible den early in the morning and as a 


last resort endeavored to find a comrade who 
occupied one of the little habitations of three 
mats’ area which, like rows of dry-goods boxes, 
filled the street. After a long search he found 
his friend sick at home and suffering deplorably 
from hunger and lack of medicine. The house 
was so small that the household work :was done 
outside, yet the rent was three cents a day. 
When the family of five slept they were crowded 
on the three mats which covered the floor. The 
sick soldier declared that if he could earn five dol- 
lars a month he could live and support his family. 
To be sure they could have no amusements, 
could buy no new clothing, and would have to 
subsist on fish offal, bad fruit, and spoiled rice, 
but they would have a roof over their heads. 

Taki had come with the intention of bor- 
rowing, but went away regretting that he had 
not been able to lend. He walked blindly 
through the fog, hungry and heartbroken; a dog, 
he thought, fared better than a veteran soldier. 
As he turned a corner a carriage bearing a rich 
nobleman came ata rapid pace from the Maple 
Club. Taki walked directly before the horses 
and was rundown. He died in a little shop 
near by in a few moments, and the newspaper 
which chronicled his end quoted his last words. 
They were: 

“Honorable countrymen, I give my life to 
great Japan. May Heaven bless and preserve 
our illustrious ruler. I go, a soldier, to join 
my warrior ancestors.” 

With his last words Taki expressed the 
dominant spirit of Japan. Suffer as they will, 
object to the rise of the moneyed aristocracy, 
grumble over taxes, work for preposterous 
wages, they are loyal. The worst grumblers 
are the first to insist upon war when the nation’s 
honor has been called into question. In the 
slums of Tokyo one can hear as revolutionary 
expressions of opinion as in Paris, but they are 
not really meant. The average citizen realises 
that Japan, having stepped into the arena, 
cannot withdraw without losing everything 
that it now holds dear. Therefore he is 
steadfast in his patriotism, saying always as do 
the story tellers in the Tokyo streets: “When 
the Emperor and his soldiers have finished with 
the foreigners, he will make Japan an earthly 
paradise with their wealth.” 

And the Government officially: “ Al- 
though the national burden was rendered very 
heavy by the increase in taxation, such was the 
loyalty and patriotism of the whole nation that 
no trouble whatever was experienced!” 


Says 
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ITS CRITICAL CONDITION CAUSED BY INCREASED TAXES AND WAR-DEBTS 


ways. Neither its statesmen nor the 
students of economy who study it 
from foreign lands can clearly tell its future. 
Briefly, Japan of to-day dates from April, 1868, 
the year after the beginning of the reign of 
the present Mikado. In that month was pro- 
mulgated the “Imperial Oath of Five Articles,” 
which is the basis of Japanese civilization. The 
substance of these articles may be outlined: 
(1) Public opinion shall decide all measures 
of government, through the deliberative 
assemblies. 
(2) All classes shall unite to carry out the 
Government plans. 
(3) All the people shall be allowed to fulfil 
their proper desires, so that all shall be happy. 
(4) Uncivilized customs shall be broken 
through, and everything shall be based on the 
law of nature. 


| APAN stands to-day at the parting of the 


(5) Knowledge shall be drawn from all the 
world, that the Empire may be built up. 
It was in the next year that the great change 


was made. Hitherto, Feudalism had been the 
law. The Daimios, or leaders, had held power 
over their people, even to life and death. They 
had also held the lands. They gave up the 
lands to the crown, and surrendered all their 
power over the people, and also their respon- 
sibility for the lives and persons of the people. 
The nobles received, in return, one-tenth of 
the revenue formerly accruing from their lands; 
and the soldier retainers received pensions, 
afterwards funded into national bonds. 

It was that change that made modern Japan. 
Within little more than half a man’s lifetime, 
practically the last trace of Feudalism has gone. 
To-day, justice, legislation, administration, and 
political power centre at one capital. It has 
been forty years of centralization and organ- 
ization. If one take the latter-day evidences 
of Japanese life, and study them in close con- 
nection with the Five Articles, it becomes 
evident at once that those articles have been 
no dead-letter. They have been the vitalizing 
principle of the Government at every one of 
the difficult and dangerous steps that have 


been taken to bring the nation to its present 
position. 

It was the Feudal system that made Japan 
light-hearted, gay, and happy. The depend- 
ents of the great nobles lived in the day that 
sped, worrying not at all over the prospects 
of to-morrow: for was not the Daimio great, 
and rich, and generous? Food, when the 
harvests failed, came to them from his largess. 
His power protected them in their rights, gave 
them the law, left them free to amuse them- 
selves, to labor happily abroad in his fields, 
or to follow joyously the gentle arts of manu- 
facture that they loved. So it was that their 
children were always happy, and laughter 
lay upon the land like sunshine. 

At first the change was barely felt by the 
people at large. Solid pensions were granted 
to the old retainers. Between 1872 and 1878, 
the Government issued more than $90,000,000 
of bonds to fund these pensions, and the bonds 
paid from 5% to 10% interest. The pension 
granted to the old Samurai, or retainer, was 
quite sufficient to keep him in comfort, and to 
keep his children happy. But the pension 
did not increase as his descendants increased. 
To-day, the Samurai of 1870 and his little 
family are represented by dozens of people, 
their children and their children’s children. 
The principal of the pension has been scattered, 
so that no single one of the family has enough 
to live upon. 

And it has all been fearfully sudden. France 
and England faced the same problem six 
hundred years ago, and solved it; but in each 
case it took two hundred years in the solution 
and, even so, entailed upon the people much 
suffering and left a heritage of poverty and 
misery. Japan does nothing slowly. In edu- 
cation, for instance, it was not content to 
take a generation for transition. The Samurai 
youths, whose education in former days was 
about equally divided between the gentle arts 
of fencing, swimming, jiu-jitsu, archery, and 
reading, were plunged into a full-fledged West- 
ernschool. We are told bya great Japanese 
educator that such authors as Mill, Spencer, 















and Rousseau became the staple diet of Japa- 
nese adolescence. There were no_ half-way 
measures. 

It was the same in finance, industry, trade, 
and war. Western methods were not grafted 
upon the old methods, but the old methods were 
summarily thrown out of doors, and the new 
were suddenly installed. The meteoric rise 
of the army and the navy to Western standards 
is a matter of marvel, but of common knowl- 
edge. The highly organized educational sys- 
tem, centring about great universities, is 
coming to be understood in America. Four 
years after the end of Feudalism, the Govern- 
ment quietly appropriated the National Bank- 
ing Law of the United States, and made it the 
National Banks Regulations of Japan. Within 
eight years there were 153 national banks in 
the Kingdom. By 1884, there had grown up 
over goo other banks, not under this law—very 
like our trust companies and savings banks. 
Japan therefore took another leaf from the 
Book of the West, and made national laws to 
regulate these banks properly—which is one 
step farther than we have gone. 

The reckless, impetuous progress of the 
nation has been seen in every department of 
the national life. It was only in 1872 that the 
first mercantile fleet under the Japanese flag 
came into being. Growth was rapid and 
sound, but it was not fast enough to satisfy 
the Government. Therefore, in 1896, the Navi- 
gation Encouragement Law was passed, grant- 
ing great subsidies to all ships over 1,000 tons. 
To-day, the merchant fleet includes 1,500 
steamers with a gross tonnage of over 1,000,000 
tons, and the Japanese flag is flown on all the 
great trade routes to Europe, America, Aus- 
tralia, and Bombay. The growth has been 
helped by large bounties paid to Japanese 
builders, with the result that within the past 
ten years have come into existence in Japan 
216 private shipyards and 42 private docks. 

The telegraph service of the Empire began 
in 1869, but it did not amount to very much 
until 1879, when the country joined the Inter- 
national Telegraph Union. To-day, the wires 
measure over 95,000 miles, radiating from 
2,600 offices. The telephone system of the 
country is over 45,000 miles, based on 483 
offices, of which 143 are automatic. 

These things are nothing marvelous in 
themselves. The marvel of them lies in the 
swiftness with which they have come about. 


There has been in Japan no slow broadening 
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down from precedent to precedent. Instead, 
they have, in the spirit of their edict, “searched 
all lands for knowledge,” and taken to them- 
selves swiftly the best of everything they found. 
JAPANESE CONDITIONS IN 1907 

It is time to turn to the reverse of the picture. 
In the Financial Annual for 1907, the Minister 
of Finance undertakes to outline the economic 
condition of the country. The spirit of the 
comment may be gained from the following 
phrases, gathered from the text: 


“The year . 
. Enterprises also arose with unprecedented 


. closed in a state of unparalleled pros- 
perity. 
briskness and the stock market was more active than it 
had ever been hitherto. Consequently the prices of 
securities rose higher and higher. Further, there 
was a great increase in bank deposits and postal savings 

and our foreign trade reached a remarkable degree 
of prosperity. If we take the average of wages 
at 100 in 1903, it remained from January, 1906, at 106 to 
107: however, toward the end of 1906 it showed an upward 
tendency. Meantime, the average cost of com- 
modities, based on 100 in 1903, rose in November, 1906, 


to 119.11.” 


But the very report in which this statement is 
given contains evidences that the price of 
securities for a brief period may not be a fair 
index of the economic condition of the people. 
For instance, here is a pregnant paragraph: 
‘As the extraordinary special taxes were first imposed for 
the purpose of obtaining revenue required to 
meet the war expenses, they were to have been abolished at 
the end of the year following that in which peace was 
restored; but the increase which took place as a result of 
the war in pensions, annuities and debt charges 
rendered unavoidable the continuance of these taxes 
and accordingly the law relating to the taxes was 


revised, and they became permanent.” 


The italics are not from the report. It is 
timely to analyse those taxes, and the debt 
which is responsible for them. The taxes, 
of course, are based on the expenditure. In 
the year that will end on March 31, 1908, the 
government expenditure of Japan will reach a 
total of $313,220,000, or about $6.40 per 
inhabitant. Of this total, $83,000,000 goes 
for interest on the debt, and more than 
$97,000,000 for the army and the navy, not 
including pensions. 

It is well to digress here to point out a 
very remarkable fact: In the year ending 
March 31, 1908, the Japanese Government 
will spend more money on its army and its 
navy than it ever spent in a single year before. 
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The heaviest previous expenditure on these 
two arms of the Empire was in the year 1901, 
when $66,500,000 was sunk in preparation for 
war. In this current year, the appropriation 
is, as stated above, more than $97,000,000. 

Now, how does this burden of expenditure 
fall upon the people? The expenditures of 
the United States in 1906 totalled an average 
of $9.20 per inhabitant. Is the burden heavier 
in the United States than in Japan? The 
Government of Japan has not given out the 
figures of the national wealth, or the national 
income, per inhabitant. For that reason, only 
a very rough idea is obtainable to guide the 
student to a conclusion. 

The average yearly compensation of the 
American laborer in manufacturing pursuits 
is close upon $475, or nearly $1.60 per working 
day. By way of comparison, the average 
daily wages of the Japanese laborer make 
interesting reading. The carpenter in Japan 
makes 30 cents a day; the stone-cutter, 33; the 
brick-maker, 274; the paper-hanger, 28; the 
jeweler, 26; the founder, 263; the printer, 19, and 
soon down the list. Ifthe farm-laborer succeeds 
in making for himself a yearly contract, he 
will receive for his twelve-months’ work $18.74. 
His wife or daughter will go into the same 
service for $10.06. The monthly wages of a 
female servant in Japan for the year 1906 
averaged 894 cents. 

The great factories of Japan employed in 
1905, 587,851 persons. Of these, 347,563, or 
60 per cent., were female. Nearly 37,000 girls 
under 14 years of age toiled with their hands 
in these mills, working an average of 14 hours 
a day for the sum of 5} cents per diem. ‘This 
is the factory record. But, scattered over the 
Empire, there are nearly half a million houses 
in which weaving is carried on. In them there 
labored in the year 1905 more than 767,000 
operatives—and of these 731,000 were women 
and young girls. The average earning capacity 
of a female weaver in Japan is only nine cents 
a day. 

Is it any wonder that the burden of that 
terrible national debt weighs heavily upon the 
people? For everything is taxed in Japan. 
The normal tax on land is 24 per cent. of its 
assessed value. An income tax is levied on 
all incomes over $150 per annum, with trifling 
exceptions. All business is taxed, sometimes 
in three or four different ways. Liquors, 
sugar, patent medicines, mining tools, travelling 
—all are taxed directly. The indirect tax 
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through customs dues amounts to an average 
of more than 15 per cent. Tobacco, salt, 
and camphor are monopolized by the Govern- 
ment—and the people pay. Under the extraor 
dinary special tax schedule—which the Govern- 
ment now admits is to be permanent—the land 
taxes were greatly increased; the business taxes 
were advanced to half as much again as before; 
the income tax was greatly increased, and all 
other taxes were advanced. 

On top of this rests the burden of the change 
that is so swiftly going on in the commercial 
world. In the first few years after the end of 
Feudalism, the people turned individually to 
the task of earning a living. They became 
fishermen, farmers, merchants, and even manu 
facturers in a very small way. But the march 
of time has brought the little individual into 
competition with organizations of capital, with 
fishing companies on a large scale, with great 
mercantile houses, with factories that can turn 
out superior workmanship at a fraction of the 
cost in time and labor. 

Of course, these matters may in time remedy 
themselves. When the rice harvest and the 
fisheries are both successful the people can 
struggle along. If they should both fail in 


any one year no man can guess the result. 
Meantime, the rich men and corporations who 


monopolize the industries grow richer. They 
bring into Japan the comforts and luxuries of 
the Occident. But the mere perusal of the 
list of wages paid to workmen will show that 
the lower classes of Japan cannot, under 
existing conditions, become consumers of Amer- 
ican goods even in the smallest quantities. 

Enough has been said to show how critical 
is the economic position of the Japanese Empire 
to-day, and to explain why the United States, 
Canada, and even Korea and China are eagerly 
sought by the Japanese. The people have 
acquired a taste for the life of the Occident. 
They cannot gratify that taste on the money 
that can be made in Japan. They seek the 
lands where labor is paid a higher wage. 

If the annual report of the Minister of 
Finance indicates one thing more strongly than 
another, it is that if the late war had lasted six 
months longer it would have left Japan bank- 
rupt. Within the next two years, the budget of 
the Empire must be cut down by perhaps 
$100,000,000 a year or Japan will be perma- 
nently crippled. The economists of the world 
look with anxiety for the preliminary estimates 
of the next national budget. 

















THE EFFECTS OF MENTAL FATIGUE 


HOW A TIRED MIND AFFECTS WORKING EFFICIENCY 
BY 
LUTHER H. GULICK, M. D. 


DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 


O GET a place at the front and to keep 
it takes all the energy a man can muster. 


It takes more than mere energy, too: 
it takes the wisest possible investment of that 
energy. A man must know when to spend 
himself and when to spare himself. Success 
lies as much in knowing the time to quit as in 
the ability to keep plugging on in the face of 
everything. 

That is why the various problems of fatigue 
are important. Fatigue isn’t nearly so simple 
and plain-as-day a subject as we are likely to 
think. When we “just feel tired,” we haven’t 
by any means finished the story; there are a 
great many varieties of feeling tired, and each 
variety has a different bearing upon the business 
of efficient living. 

Take the most obvious case of all—‘ muscu- 
lar” fatigue. In the laboratory you can 
stimulate a bit of muscle to contract over and 
over again until finally it stops giving you any 
response. But if you take the muscle out of 
the apparatus and give it a bath in a warm 
salt solution, it will begin reacting again with 
almost as much snap as it had in the first place. 
You have washed out the fatigue. It won’t 
keep it up so long this time, however; and a 
second bath will have less effect than the first. 
Finally, you come to a point where even a 
bath doesn’t help the situation. That is 
muscular exhaustion, and, physiologically 
speaking, it is an entirely different phenomenon. 

As a matter of fact, however, the kind of 
fatigue that we ordinarily call “muscular” 
isn’t in the muscle. We are simply using a 
handy term. When a nerve centre has worked 
a group of muscles until they refuse to respond 
any longer, the trouble is usually with the con- 
trolling battery and not with the thing it runs. 
If you put an electric current directly on the 
nerve that feeds the “fatigued”? muscle, at 
once the muscle will begin to work again. 

The part of us that goes under first is the 
nervous part. We do not use up the energy 





of our muscles; we exhaust the battery they 
are “connected up”’ with. 

Emotional fatigue is another variety. Sev- 
eral times in my life I have been through one 
hard experience after another—losses in the 
family, for example—and when the first shock 
came it seemed as if I couldn’t endure it. 
Then the next came, and the next. I simply 
felt numb. I had nothing left to react with. 
That was emotional fatigue. 

And we know how it works out in the opposite 
direction, too. We have seen it at Christmas 
time in the little folks. Long before the tree 
is unloaded of its treasures, they are usually 
so exhausted by their burden of happiness 
that they hardly show any interest in the latest 
additions to their pile of presents. 

Children make excellent laboratory material 
in the field of emotional fatigue, because the 
majority of their emotions get full play as long 
as they last. I have seen children yield to 
blazing anger until they reached a point where, 
out of sheer exhaustion, the anger disappeared, 
even though the original cause of it was just 
as much in evidence as ever. This wasn’t 
the kind of exhaustion that follows intense 
physical effort—the violent use of hands, 
muscles, motor areas. The emotional engine 
had simply worked off all its steam. It couldn’t 
get into action again until the fire was stoked. 

Will fatigue presents some of the biggest 
problems a man has to face. If it were not 
for will fatigue, we could all of us lead perfect 
lives. Any minute that I choose to do so, I 
can live perfectly. I can live perfectly for an 
hour, if I keep at it hard enough. But I am 
pretty sure that I couldn’t do it for a week. 
I have made the experiment more than once— 
unsuccessfully. The strain is too great; my 
will gets tired, and then it “caves in.” I 
slump down to a lower level for a while, and 
my volitional faculties take a rest. 

So far as my knowledge of such things goes, 
there is nothing outside of us that forces us to 
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do wrong. We fail from the inside; we haul 
down the flag deliberately, by our own consent, 
just because we have got tired of fighting; and 
then the enemy walks in. I am not now 
referring to the making of mistakes: our 
ignorance often compels us todo that. Mak- 
ing mistakes isn’t an item that can be debited 
to conscience. But I mean the conscious and 
deliberate doing of a thing that we know isn’t 
in line with sound morals. 

Everybody is guilty of such faults; he does 
what he oughtn’t to do; and he knows that he 
oughtn’t to do it. He says: “What the —!” 
—and lets it go at that. He sits up late at 
night when he knows he ought to be in bed; 
he even enjoys it. He could do otherwise if 
he tried. He doesn’t try; he’s tired of trying. 
We get into the mood of wanting a holiday 
from all that sort of thing. I’m not defending 
this specific variety of holiday habit: I am 
simply noting its existence. 

For therein lies the fallacy of the doctrine 
of perfect living. The will can’t stand up to 
the doctrine. It “caves in.” It yields to 
anger, to worry, to fear, to appetite—to what- 
ever one’s own specialty may be in these 
lines. Afterward comes a time when we feel 
ashamed of ourselves, and make up our minds 
—if we are normal human beings—to put up 
a stiffer fight next time. And perhaps we do. 
That’s the way life goes. 

But if it were not for fatigue of the will, we 
could stay all the time on our best level. We 
could always keep doing the highest things of 
which we are capable, without a let-down. 


FATIGUE IS NOT ABNORMAL 


I do not wish to give the impression by all 
this that fatigue is an abnormal thing, an 
enemy seeking to make shipwreck of us. On 
the contrary, it is a perfectly inevitable and 
normal result of work; and work is one of 
life’s choicest commodities. 

Fatigue, indeed, is the price of growth. 
The muscle to be vigorous and strong must 
be put to hard use—must get tired. But it 
must also be given a fair chance to get rested 
and rebuild its broken-down tissues. Destruc- 
tion, reconstruction—reconstruction on a larger 
scale—that is the fundamental law of healthful 
living, bodily or mental. If we were never 
tired, we should never be strong. 

But it certainly is important that a man 


should know the dangers to which fatigue ex-_ 


poses him—where it makes him weak for the 


time being, where and how it reduces his power 
of resistance, what things it unfits him for, 
how it alters his personality. Since it is a 
thing which each of us has to deal with, whether 
he wants to or not, it’s worth our while to deal 
with it intelligently. 

A fatigued will exposes us on every side. 
When there is big business on hand, we cannot 
afford to have our powers of decision reduced 
and distorted. And they need not be if we 
have learned the lesson of will economy. 

Will is a thing you can waste just like your 
cash. You can throw it away on little things 
that don’t count, on petty decisions, trivialities; 
and when the moment comes for the important 
decision, it’s exhausted, and either balks or 
goes wrong. 

It happens occasionally, I hope, that after 
the close of the day’s work somebody takes 
you out to dinner. What a relief it is—sup- 
pose it’s an @ Ja carte affair—to sit back in 
your chair, at perfect peace with the world, 
and watch your friend do the ordering. How 
you enjoy the privilege of not having to make 
up your mind again about anything. You 
look with pity upon him as he wanders in a 
daze of indecision among a score or two of 
interesting-looking eatables and drinkables. 

Right in that matter, I take it, lies the great 
attraction for most of us in the /able d’hite 
meal; it relieves the mind of a problem which, 
after all is said and done, isn’t worth the bother 
of solution. Utterly free of responsibility, 
you simply watch the series of good things 
appearing, one after another; and you know 
that the process will go through satisfactorily. 

The table d’héte dinner isn’t a_ perfect 
illustration of my point; but I chose it because 
it is in just such insignificant matters as that 
tha‘ the principle of will economy can be most 
easily applied. Similar occasions recur over 
and over again every day in a man’s work. 

Everyone knows how much will fatigue he 
often experiences in the effort of “getting 
down to business,” most of all if the special 
business on hand is hard or unattractive. You 
stop and carefully scrutinize a fly as it crawls 
zig-zag up the wall. You find yourself becom- 
ing interested in a conversation that is going 
on across the room. Then you decide to take 
a few minutes off and smoke, thinking that it 
will be easier after that—but it won’t be and 
you know it. Then you remember an impor- 
tant note that ought to be got off at once. And 
so it goes on, 
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In the end you have lost far more than mere 
time. You have lost the energy of a good start; 
you have been making a long, slow, dribbling 
expenditure of your will power; and when 
you finally get to the job itself, you are already 
out of temper for it; your mind has grown 
soggy: 

Of course such is not the result in every case. 
It takes some people a long time to get warmed 
up to an undertaking; they always have to go 
through that period of preliminary fuss and 
bother. When this is actually true, economy 
certainly requires such a man, once he is under- 
way, to keep up steam on a long stretch; not to 
let down until he has a positive accomplish- 
ment to show. He cannot afford to have to 
put himself through those first costly and pain- 
ful steps again; it’s an inexcusable extrava- 
gance. 

Most of us Americans, however, have the 
ability—if we will only take advantage of it— 
to jump into a job quickly and hard without 
dawdling over the preliminaries. Therefore, 
it’s the only right way for us to do. A man 
who takes his hard jobs on this principle will 
be likely to carry them through, for he makes 
the attack while his mind is fresh and clear, 
Afterward, 


with a good cutting edge on it. 
if he like, he can give himself the luxury of 
dawdling. 

Economy of the will requires that, so far as 
possible, a man should push his job through to 


a finish when once he has undertaken it. To 
some sort of a finish: if not the whole job, then 
some complete separate part of it, something 
definite, that can count as a bundle by itself, 
and which, when it is tied up, is really out of 
the way. Don’t break things off in the middle. 
Don’t keep having to get at a thing. When 
you have to take your attention by the scruff 
of the neck every minute or two and force it 
back on the scent, you are making a terrible 
and useless drain on your will power. 

Another practical conclusion is this: As 
far as possible, bunch the little things you have 
to do so as to make one larger job of them. 
If you can make a list of the minutie that need 
attention, and then go at them with a running 
start, the end will be reached—not necessarily 
quicker yet certainly with a tremendous saving 
of energy. You don’t need to issue your 
manifesto before annihilating each separate 
petty enemy; you can include them all in the 
same warrant. 

The ¢able d’héte dinner is a good text to 
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bear in mind. Keep decision power for things 
that are worth deciding. Then it won’t fail 
you when you need it. 


EFFECT OF FATIGUE ON CHARACTER 


When a man is fatigued, he is literally a 
different person from his ordinary normal self. 
The qualities that go into his making-up are 
not the same qualities: his disposition, his tastes, 
his intellectual faculties, are all shifted. He 
still carries some of his “recognition marks” 
around with him—such trifles as bodily struc- 
ture, hair, history, and clothes—but he ought 
not to use the same visiting card. 

Into my own experience has come this case 
of a young college girl, and it is not an excep- 
tional case, either: Through her freshman 
year she did unusually good work; she stood 
in the upper quarter of her class—a normal, 
high-spirited, energetic young person of seven- 
teen years. 

During the summer following that first year, 
she worked very hard, rising every morning 
at five o’clock—for they had no domestic, and 
she always aimed to surprise her mother by 
getting the washing and ironing out of the way 
herself. She made all her own clothes for the 
year to come. During that whole vacation, 
she kept herself under this strain. 

Then she went back to college. She had 
never been a timid girl; but now, oddly 
enough, she suddenly developed a terrible fear 
of going upstairs to her room alone. Some 
one always had to go with her. She would 
look under her bed, behind the door, in the 
closet. The thing kept her awake at night. 
She stood low in her classes, but that did not 
seem to make any difference to her; she ap- 
peared to have lost all interest in her marks. 
She neglected her studies in a way that com- 
pletely bewildered her friends. She had made 
up her mind to enjoy herself at all costs; and 
she succeeded wretchedly. It was a miserable, 
unhappy year. You would not have recog- 
nized her as the girl of the year before. 

Another summer came. She had a perfect 
vacation. Most of the time she lived out of 
doors in camp, sleeping well, eating heartily, 
dressing comfortably, taking plenty of moderate 
exercise with wholesome companions. 

Back in college once more—she was a junior 
now—she took the lead in her class. There 
was not the slightest trace of that fear of the 
dark; she never thought of hesitating to go up- 
stairs alone. She had a splendid time all 
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throughout her junior year—and she did this 
without making any effort for it, either. 

The difference between those two years was 
merely a difference in fatigue. Consecutive 
fatigue in the one case had “let down” the 
girl’s whole personality—mentally, morally, 
physically; in the other case, the personality 
was lifted. In that junior year she was not 
only a better person—she was a different per- 
son. She possessed happiness, independence, 
and self-control. She belonged to another 
level of civilization, one which not’only held 
the lower things in subjection,but added higher 
things thereto. 

Fatigue has a definite order in which it 
knocks us to pieces. It begins at the top and 
works down. I have spoken of this before, 
but I want to emphasize it. 

EFFECT OF FATIGUE ON MEMORY 

In minor ways, we observe the workings of 
the principle in ourselves every time we get 
thoroughly tired. The first thing that slips 
out of our control is the power or strength or 
skill that we have most recently acquired; 
earlier acquisitions stick by us longer. A tired 
man will stumble in speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, while still able to talk English readily. 
School-children at the multiplication-table stage 
of their education will, when tired, forget their 
advanced tables long before they slip up on 
the earlier ones—not because the later tables 
have not been successfully committed to mem- 
ory, but because they have not sunk in so 
deeply; they are not “ingrained” yet. The 
earlier table rattles off with the facility of a 
perfect reflex; the later ones still involve a 
certain conscious effort. 

I have seen the same thing repeatedly in 
musicians. After severe muscular exertion, 
they would still be able to play correctly 
difficult pieces that they had long been 
familiar with; but they failed entirely with 
simple things that they had been recently 
working on and constantly practising. Under 
similar circumstances, I have noticed dancers 
forget their more newly practised steps. 

These people could all do something more 
difficult than the thing they were unable to do; 
but the more difficult thing had been learned 
earlier and had become thoroughly mechanized 
—more like an instinct, which never fails to 
“do the rest”? when the button is touched. 

Now take the racial side of it. Some of the 
elements that enter into the making of us are 
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as old as life itself—hunger, for example, the 
sexual instinct, self-interest, fear, and the like, 
Those are rock-bottom things. It is on the 
basis of them that countless generations of 
community life and parental responsibility 
have built up a superstructure of finer qualities: 
unselfishness, for example, devotion to an 
idea (such as the God-idea), chastity, self- 
control, judgment. These are acquisitions 
that have been fought and suffered for, and we 
only hold on to them by constant struggle. 

But when we are fatigued, we don’t struggl 
very ardently. All these less-secure holdings 
are promptly attacked and demoralized. 
Fatigue lowers our control-ability far sooner 
than it lowers our anger-ability. 

Tired men go on sprees. That is one result 
of overwork. 

Just as fatigue lessens our ability to with- 
stand diseases—which attack the physical 
man—so it lessens our ability to withstand 
temptations, which attack the moral man. 
This is not because the temptations are more 
numerous, but because there is less energy of 
resistance. The fact that typhoid fever takes 
hold of people who are overworked is not 
because overworked people drink a greater 
number of typhoid bacilli in their milk, but 
because the white corpuscles in their blood are 
not vigorous enough. They are without resist- 
ance power. 

The girl I was speaking of had gone back 
whole epochs in the history of civilization. 
The fear that had laid hold of her was 
the world-old racial fear—the fear of the 
dark. And she had nothing to withstand it 
with, having lost her self-control through 
fatigue. Instinct had supplanted reason in such 
matters. 

Fatigue promptly attacks and undermines 
our sense of proportion. I know of no better 
illustration of this than the way we will leave 
our professional work. When I am really 
fatigued, it is very difficult for me to go home 
when the time comes. It is, of course, true 
that there are always little things remaining 
to be done; but when I am especially tired, 
I cannot distinguish between those which are 
important enough to keep me and those which 
are not. I only see how many things there 
are still undone; and I tend to go on and on. 

If I see a scrap of paper on the floor, I cannot 
help going out of my chair and taking time to 
pick up that wretched thing and put it in my 
waste-basket. It assumes, somehow, the same 
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importance in my mind with that of thinking 
out my to-morrow’s schedule. I will stay and 
potter about little things that do not need 
attention. My sense of balance, of proportion 
and perspective, is gone. I’ve lost my eye for 
the cash value of things. 

A man whose mind is in good condition can 
stand off from his work, look at it in the bulk, 
and say to this item, “You need doing right 
away;’’ to another, ‘‘ You’re unimportant, you 
can wait;” and to another, ‘Somebody else 
can look out for you.” No fatigued person can 
see things straight. 

And the moral of that is: Don’t make any 
important decisions except when your mind 
is fresh. 

With the best intentions in the world, many 
men commit an economic sin right here. 
They come to the office in the morning with 
a good bunch of enthusiasm and clear-headed 
ness to their credit. They feel it; and so they 
say: ‘“‘Come, let us be virtuous. Let us get 
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rid of these million and one small left-overs. 
That will clear the way for the big matters on the 
docket.”” There’s nothing that uses up nervous 
energy faster than a long series of fussy responsi- 
bilities. When it comes time later for the big 
things—the important decision, the diplomatic 
letter—the seconscientious spendthrifts have 
neither heart nor head left for them. 

The big things should be done first. 

Every man at his best is a man of mark, if 
he only knew it. When he is up to his top 
range he is a man with a special power and with 
a special opportunity. It is a pity that he 
should throw away that special power on the 
accomplishment of small, everyday respon- 
sibilities that do not need special power 
drudgery that could be put through with equal 
success when the first fine cutting edge of his 
mind was dulled—for when he has done this 
he has thrown away his special opportunity 
as well. The big thing is the opportunity for 
the big man. 


TAFT: A CAREER OF BIG TASKS 
HI 
HIS WORK AS A FEDERAL JUDGE 


BY 


EUGENE P. 


HEN Secretary Taft, then Solicitor 
General, was named for the Circuit 
Bench, a party of his former class- 
mates gave him a dinner at the Union Club in 
New York. At any momentous turning in the 
road, Taft never fails to come in for a heart- 
giving God-speed from his old Yale friends, 
and the Union Club dinner was an instance. 
But the affair is mentioned rather because of a 
very significant expectation that then took firm 
hold in the minds of the hosts. They were 
imbued with the idea that Taft’s star was now 
definitely on the rise, and that henceforth 
he would go ahead rapidly, and higher and 
higher, to the very top. Their intuitions were 
correct. His work asa Federal judge was not 
that which stirs the popular acclaim, but it 
was history-making. And Taft was indeed 
rising fast, even though for the next nine years 
he was pleasantly enchained to the Bench. 
But other friends, less discerning, perceived 
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only a throwing away of golden opportunities. 
They cited the Solicitor General’s renown in 
winning all the big Government cases, which 
renown might now be coined into riches in 
private practice. Law firms guaranteed him 
splendid sums if he would join them as partner. 
But Mr. Taft said very quietly, “‘There are 
bigger things in the world than money.” His 
bent was judicial. He would rather be judge 
than advocate, though one meant only $6,000 
a year, and the other at least $50,000. He 
left the battle-ground to others. Besides, he 
was now in the line of succession for the one 
absorbing ambition of his life, the Supreme 
Bench. Accordingly, in March, 1892, at the 
age of 35, he accepted President Harrison’s 
appointment. 

The Federal Court of the Sixth Circuit in- 
cludes Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee. If {the Superior Court of Cincinnati 
is an incubator of greatness, the Sixth Circuit 
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Court is a giver of diplomas for the same 
quality. Justices Harlan and Day both sat 
in that Court, and Harrison plead before it. 
A year after Mr. Taft’s appointment, the 
late Judge Howell E. Jackson of Tennessee 
was promoted to the Supreme Bench, so 
that for the next eight years Taft was the 
presiding judge. The other two were Judges 
Day and Lvston, the latter formerly Chief 
Justice of Tennessee, and with these three 
there was no thought of domination by any 
one of them. They made that court the 
greatest subordinate court in the United States, 
according to the high respect paid it by the 
whole legal profession. 


HIS FEARLESSNESS ON THE BENCH 


Courage as an adjunct to good citizenship 
is a fair descriptive phrase of Mr. Taft’s ser- 
vice on the Bench. The direct way he had 
of getting to the gist of a-matter, by patient 
research combined with an instinctive feeling 
for justice, has been mentioned already. His 
was no flabby citizenship in a black gown. 
When once he saw clearly through a contention, 
Judge Taft gave his decision as simply and 
naturally as though he were the only man in 


the world, as though there were none to criticize, 
or to threaten, nor yet one whose vote he might 


need later on. This courage, as unconscious 
with him as the breath he drew, was the key- 
note to his career as judge. 

Once he faced a court-room filled with angry 
strikers, sent their leader to jail, and broke a 
strike that had become a reign of violence. 
This happened in 1894, during the terrible 
period when Debs and the American Railway 
Union, 250,000 strong, were trying to block 
every train in the country that hauled a Pull- 
man car. Debs sent a turbulent lieutenant 
named Phelan “to take the boys out” at Cin- 
cinnati. Phelan used both speeches and clubs, 
and the strike spread to most of the roads run- 
ning out of Cincinnati. But he should have 
left the Southern Railway alone, for the 
Southern was the Court’s road, and Judge 
Taft himself had appointed its receiver. The 
other roads wanted nothing better than to get 
the strike into a Federal court, and the head- 
strong Phelan gave them the chance. When 
he tried to tie up the Southern, he was enjoined 
from interfering with the management of the 
receiver’s road. But the next night he ha- 
rangued the men again. He didn’t care, he 
roared, even if he were vielating injunctions. 
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Of course, a judge must defend his court from 
contempt, so Phelan was placed under arrest, 

Judge Taft had been turning other strikers 
loose on promises of good behavior. He had 
no wish to visit suffering on the deluded and 
impassioned. But the case was different with 
Phelan. Judge Taft did not delay trial, though 
the mob spirit was at its most dangerous tide, 
In Chicago, Debs’s case was not decided until 
long after the strike, but Judge Taft could see 
the matter in no other way than that if there 
were violation of the law, there should be 
punishment in time to stop more crimes of the 
same sort. 

Phelan’s trial lasted a week, and it was a 
week over a powder magazine. The defense 
fought hard, but its greatest reliance was 
terrorism. On the third day someone discovered 
that Phelan had a signal code with the strikers 
who were on the witness stand. He mopped 
his brow, or stroked his chin, or twitched his 
foot, and the witness answered either “ Yes,” 
“No,” or “I don’t know.”’ Phelan was then 
moved out of sight of the witnesses, and after 
that they were completely at sea. 

Almost any judge, in sheer human__falli- 
bility, would be prejudiced after such tactics, 
but an episode occurred that illustrates the 
invariable fairness of this particular judge. 
One of Phelan’s counsel, a criminal lawyer not 
highly respected by the Bar, was making his 
argument; Judge Taft, looking up, observed 
that an attorney for the receiver and others 
were indifferently reading newspapers. The 
flare of red that is a danger signal spread over 
the Judge’s neck. He asked to interrupt the 
speaker. And then he said, very sternly: 

“This is a court room, not a reading room.” 

A rattling and folding of papers instantly 
followed. The eminent counsel for the receiver 
arose, meek and embarrassed, and apologized. 
Others present, though not even then known 
to be in the room, sent contrite letters to Judge 
Taft the next morning. Thenceforth the ill- 
considered counsel for the defense was listened 
to respectfully. 

At the close of the trial, Judge Taft an- 
nounced that he would render his decision at 
twelve o’clock of the fourth day. The first 
day he and his secretary worked on it until late 
in the evening. The second day they worked 
until much later, and the third day until two 
inthe morning. The secretary then went home 
and transcribed his notes until five. At 9:30 
he was back at court to find the Judge already 
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there. And there the Judge worked, making 
corrections until the last minute, and as the 
clock struck twelve, he entered the crowded 
court room. Friends had begged him to 
postpone his decision. At least, they said, 
he could have it read by the clerk. And this 
failing, they urged his need of a bodyguard. 
The strikers had sworn that in the event of an 
unfavorable decision he should never leave 
the room alive. Taft sent Phelan to the 
county jail for six months. The Judge was big, 
magnificent, and his kind blue eyes were 
blazing. His concluding words were for those 
who were there to kill him: 

“When you men leave this room,” he said in 
effect, “I want you to go with the conviction 
that, if there is any power in the army of the 
United States to run those trains, those trains 
shall be run!”’ And down on the desk before 
him came his great fist. 

The strikers gazed up at him as men dazed. 
Judge Taft rose and retired. The court room 
was as quiet asa church. The strikers looked 
askance at one another. They had not 
realized what had happened, and then they 
began straggling out, « uiet, awed, and uncer- 
tain. They had not known before that the 
majesty of the law was such a solemn business. 
Debs’s mushroom organization of 250,000 
members soon afterward collapsed. 

But there were many among the strikers 
who said that Judge Taft had given them a 
fair trial One day, about six months later, 
a man with a coat slung over his shoulder 
asked to see the Judge. The man was Phelan, 
and he had just finished his sentence. The 
labor element had not worked to defeat Mr. 
Charles P. Taft for Congress, and Phelan may 
have been disgusted with his own martyrdom. 
But, at any rate, he was truly repentant. He 
confessed the charges against him, which he 
had denied at the trial. He had gotten what 
he deserved, he said. Since coming out of 
jail he had seen the misery of the former strikers, 
and he was remorse-stricken. He was willing 
to go back for another six months, he said, 
if the Judge would only get those men rein- 
stated in their jobs. Thereupon Judge Taft 
asked the receiver to abolish the black-list, and 
the men were taken back as vacancies occurred. 

Almost every time that Labor has come before 
Judge Taft, Labor has been in the wrong. 
One regrets, on both their accounts, that Labor 
could not have been in the right at least once 
or twice; the Judge might have liked to 
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indulge his sympathy. But the irony of cir- 
cumstances was against him. Once, when yet 
in the Superior Court of Cincinnati, he had to 
decide against the Bricklayers’ Union, sus- 
taining the verdict of a lower court for damages 
done by conspiracy and boycott. 

Again he had to issue a restraining order 
against P. M. Arthur, chief of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. The Toledo & Ann 
Arbor Railroad had a strike, and other roads 
threatened to reject its freight, in fear of a 
sympathetic strike. District Judge Ricks en- 
joined these roads from carrying out their 
threat. Chief Arthur was included as a de- 
fendant, for he was ordering the employees of 
these roads not to handle freight from the Toledo 
& Ann Arbor, and did this even after the in- 
junction. Brought for contempt before Judge 
Ricks and Judge Taft, he pleaded ignorance of 
the injunction. He got off with a notice to 
rescind his orders. There was much bitter- 
ness at the time, but one of Arthur’s counsel 
has since come out in favor of Secretary Taft 
for the Presidency. 


HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD CORPORATE CRIME 


Judge Taft was much more severely disposed, 
however, toward big corporate insolence. If 
to his mind there is any distinction in kinds of 
lawbreaking, then he hates most that which 
seeks immunity through wealth and influence. 
For eight years after its passage, the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law was a dead letter. Efforts to 
enforce it had failed, and even the Attorney 
General gave up, announcing that the law was 
inadequate. And then, after all these years, 
a certain powerful combination was arraigned 
before Judge Taft. The case was that 
of the United States vs. the Addyston 
Pipe & Steel Company, e¢ al. With their 
monopoly, the defendants had been taxing 
every city that needed to lay a foot of cast-iron 
pipe. For a month after the hearing, Judge 
Taft delved and groped and fitted together, and 
at the end of the month he came forth with a 
decision that held good. It was really a treatise 
on that entire branch of the law in all its phases, 
and is to-day perhaps the ablest work on the 
subject. He began with the old common law 
on contracts, and followed it through each 
stage of growth and development to the last 
law regarding contracts in restraint of trade. 
He broke the legs under this particular 
trust as cleanly as he had broken the back- 
bone of the American Railway Union strike, 
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The defendants were found guilty and fined. 
They appealed, but the Supreme Court paid 
Judge Taft the rare compliment of handing 
down his decision in full, virtually as its own 
decision. It is now the precedent in all the 
courts of the land. 

But he criticizes the law itself. “The 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act,” he says, “is one 
which might have been made much more 
definite, in justice to the business community, 
in justice to the executive and to the courts 
required to enforce it, and a large part-of the 
difficulty which has been experienced in at- 
tempted execution of that Act is due, not at 
all to the lack of energy and courage on the part 
of the executive or courts in enforcing it, but to 
the indefiniteness of the Act and the necessity 
for mending it or rendering it specific by judicial 
decision in such a way that it may become of 
practical use. The first section, against con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade, is perhaps not 
so difficult to construe; but when it comes to 
the definition of what an unlawful monopoly 
is in interstate trade, it is no wonder that even 
at this late date there has been no satisfactory 
judicial decision which can be used as a guide 
by those charged with the immediate execution 
of the law.” 

His anti-trust decision, however, was not the 
only instance when Judge Taft made a prec- 
edent. He established also the law of patent 
rights. Here was not only an entirely different 
field, but a class of litigation full of technicali- 
ties. It requires lawyers expert in that one 
study, and yet Judge Taft made himself an 
expert in it too. Allover the country the patent 
lawyers manceuvred to get their cases before 
him if they possibly could. They were sure 
then of an intelligent hearing. 


HOW JUDGE TAFT WROTE DECISIONS 


To appreciate the thoroughness and industry 
with which Judge Taft worked, you should 


know how he wrote his decisions. First, he 
studied the case thoroughly, until he was an 
authority on the particular law involved, its 
origin, growth, and application. Then, with- 
out a note before him, he began dictating to his 
secretary, and frequently kept at it until late 
into the night. After stating the facts, he 
would comment on the case by its logical 
divisions. Completing a division, he cited 
references and precedents. He would tell his 
secretary to copy from a certain volume of 
reports, at a certain page and paragraph. 
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This was the only time he made use of notes, 
But he had well in mind the substance of such 
quoted passages, and constantly referred to 
them during dictation without a note before 
him. When all the divisions of the case had 
been disposed of in their order, he would then 
formulate his opinion, and this was a clear— 
a delightfully clear—deduction from what had 
gone before. 

His thinking was so clear, indeed, and his 
grasp on the train of ideas so firm, that he 
could be interrupted in the middle of a sentence, 
talk, laugh, or joke, and afterward go on as 
evenly as though there had been no interrup- 
tion. Or if the secretary himself stopped him, 
being uncertain of a passage, the Judge would 
go back and dictate again, word for word, 
what he had dictated before. 

Judge Taft was mightily hard pressed if he 
closeted himself against interruptions. Usually 
he worked with his door open, though other 
judges wondered at him, and anyone might 
break in on him and be received cheerily, as 
though the Judge had nothing else in the world 
to do but to tell jolly stories. He was 
particularly kind to students in the Law School, 
and he could always find time to help with any 
hard legal knots they brought to him. 

But dictation was only the initial stage. 
Judge Taft practically wrote his decisions 
over again and again. The decision of the 
anti-trust case he must have rewritten ten 
times. In this he was like Justice Harlan, who 
nearly breaks the Government with printer’s 
corrections, and just the opposite of Justice 
Day, who dictated once, and if the printer 
followed copy, the decision was ready to be 
handed down. But with Judge Taft’s first 
proofs began the painstaking labor of making 
the words fit the thought, and he would strike 
out or insert a paragraph, change and interline, 
and ask for corrected proofs. Then the same 
process would begin again; and so on, until 
the words were as glass, through which one 
beheld the figure of Justice, not blindfolded, 
but clear-eyed, with her scales accurately 
poised. 

Even on his vacations—for a vacation was 
only a change of venue for business—Judge 
Taft would send for his cases, write out his 
opinions, and send them back to be printed. 
Thus his work went on just the same. He always 
kept the court’s docket close up to date, and 
he seemed always ready to take on more work, 
and to do that work cheerfully. It is told of 
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him that often, when another of the judges 
was behindhand, Taft would ask for the papers 
and finish up his opinion for him. He did not 
overwork his force, but he set the pace for them, 
and they did well to keep up. So heavy a man 
might well have gotten the office-holder’s lazy 
preference for the path of least resistance, but 
sloth was'never a characteristic of Judge Taft. 
He was very methodical about taking exercise. 
Every morning he went through a system of 
drudgery, of gymnastic contortions, until he 





was in a streaming perspiration. He _ par- 
ticularly liked to walk. He walked to court, 
and back to his home on Walnut Hills. He 


walked at noon, and on a Saturday or holiday 
he and two other judges—one his old boyhood 
playmate and college chum, Howard C. 
Hollister—used to strike out for any point of 
the compass, and briskly scour the country 
for miles around. 

His vacations were spent at Murray Bay, 
Quebec, on the St. Lawrence. There as else- 
where he came in for a nickname, and they 
called him Le Petit Juge. Such a sobriquet 
in connection with the gigantic magistrate must 
have occurred to the piquant French Canadian 
mind on one occasion when the board-walk 
caught fire, and Judge Taft came out to see 
what the trouble was. He saw that the flames 
had seized on the walk, and would soon spread 
to a number of cottages. Under his directions, 
an agitated native set to work with a crowbar. 
But it soon appeared that he would not get the 
first board pried loose before the flames caught 
him. Whereupon Judge Taft drew off his 
coat, stooped, and took the end of the board in 
both hands. He ripped it off as one might 
rip apart a blackberry box. He ripped off 
board after board, and saved the cottages. 

Judge Taft’s court was perhaps more 
economically conducted than any other Circuit 
Court. The earnings were large, but they 
were not all spent on clerk hire. Half of these, 
by Act of Congress, could be devoted to 
library purposes. Judge Taft wanted a library 
attached to his court, to give lawyers better 
facilities in the study of cases. If an attorney 
could look up the authorities and cite them, 
he saved the Court’s time. So Taft was 
prompted by his constant guiding motive, the 
best possible work, and founded the Library 
of the Circuit Court, which now contains 
15,000 volumes, and means an equipment 
rare in Federal courts. 

Economy in clerk hire did not, however, 
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mean that the public was getting less for its 
fees. Records from the lower courts are sent 
out to be printed, for which the Government 
charges the litigant twenty-five cents per page. 
Judge Taft noticed that the records were taken 
as they came from the printer, without any 
reading of proof. That wouldn’t do, he said. 
The United States Government must give the 
worth af its charges in his court, even if it had 
to employ a larger clerical force; and his court 
is declared to be almost unique in this respect, 
that proof is still carefully read. 

HIS FAIRNESS AND KINDNESS OF HEART 

But fairness with Judge Taft always went 
along as a component part with his courage. 
He seemed instinctively to take the broadest 
grounds, and drove straight to what was right, 
even though a specific law to fit the case had 
not yet found its way to the statute books. He 
may even have been autocratic in brushing 
aside technicalities. It is certain that he 
promptly dismissed cases that had no merit. 

When a man named Youtsey was tried 
before him for the shameless looting of the 
Newport (Ky.) National Bank, and the case 
had gone to the jury, Youtsey’s attorney said: 
“Tf the verdict is guilty, we might as well 
give up, for there’s not a single exception I can 
file to any one of the Judge’s rulings. He is 
absolutely the fairest judge I have ever seen on 
the bench.” 

That was fairness from the technical stand- 
point, suggesting an unerring legal mind, but 
there was also the same quality of the heart. 
A Kentucky lawyer once filed a petition to sue 
a railroad for damages. His client was a 
poor young girl whose foot had been partly 
cut off inan accident. It was a deserving case, 
but the lawyer was inexperienced. The peti- 
tion was awkwardly drawn up. If Judge 
Taft had taken no trouble, it could have been 
thrown out on a demurrer from the opposition. 
Moreover, the railroad’s attorney, now a 
judge, was a close friend of Taft’s, and the 
girl’s “half-baked” counsel was unknown to 
him. But Judge Taft fixed up the petition 
himself, and the railroad attorney could not 
throw it out. The young woman recovered 
damages and her raw attorney later boasted 
that William Goebel was not the only lawyer in 
Kentucky who could get damages out of the 
railroads. 

Again, there was a case before him on appeal 
that had been fought from coast to coast and 
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border to border. One morning there rushed 
in upon the Judge’s secretary a haggard and 
feverish man. He was attorney for the ap- 
pellants, and he wanted to see the Judge. He 
had not slept, he said, because just too late he 
had remembered that he should have filed his 
papers for an appeal the day ‘before. His 
time had expired, and he almost knew that for 
his negligence his case would be thrown out, 
though it was at the discretion of the Judge to 
extend the time. Judge Taft, whom he had 
never seen, had not yet come. But what kind 
of a man was the Judge, he asked anxiously. 
The secretary smiled and asked him to wait 
patiently. He waited, but not patiently. He 
did not dare expect leniency. At last, the 
secretary heard a whistling down the corridor, 
someone whistling ‘My Country.” 

“That’s the Judge now,” said the secretary. 
“He always whistles that.” 

Then there entered Cincinnati’s lovable 
citizen, smiling and happy, as he always was. 
The uneasy attorney stammeringly intro- 
duced himself. 

“Why,” exclaimed the Judge, “I was afraid 
that you were going to let that case go by 
default. But I’m glad you came, sir. Got 
your papers ready?” 

The dumfounded lawyer did not know his 
papers from his hat. He could not believe his 
ears. But in less time than he would have 
taken in explaining, his papers were accepted, 
the case set, and the lawyer’s mind set at rest. 
On his way out he stopped at the secretary’s 
desk. “What a man he is!” he murmured. 
“Another judge would have thrown my case 
out. Oh, what a man he is!” 


A JUDGE UNAFFECTED BY “INFLUENCE” 


Once, in a bank case, Judge Taft decided 
against ex-District Attorney Herron, his father- 
in-law. It is said that the old gentleman was 
exceedingly wroth over that decision. He was 
positive that he was right. But Judge Taft only 
laughed, and Mr. Herron appealed. And his 
son-in-law was sustained. 

Judge Taft as serenely went against his own 
party. During the Goebel troubles in Ken- 
tucky, suit was brought in his court by the 
Republicans to get their man declared Gover- 
nor. But Lawrence Maxwell, on the other side, 
raised the point that the Federal Courts had no 
jurisdiction. Judge Taft found the point well 
taken, and sent the case back to the Kentucky 
state courts. There were many Republicans 


who thought that Judge Taft might have 
strained this point for the sake of the party. 

Perhaps the hardest task of all was for a man 
of Taft’s sensitive delicacy to maintain his 
independence on the Bench even against the 
seeming exactions of hospitality. In 1897-8, 
before the present good times, five or six Ohio 
railroads were in receivers’ hands. Judge 
Taft heard that some of these receivers were 
permitting rebates, and he summoned them 
before him. Among them was Myron T, 
Herrick, later Governor of Ohio. Mr. Herrick 
and Judge Taft were old friends. It was 
Taft who had appointed Herrick to one of the 
receiverships. On arriving in Cincinnati, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herrick were most cordially enter- 
tained by Judge and Mrs. Taft. The next 
day Mr. Herrick went to the Judge’s office on 
the business in hand. 

“Myron,” asked the Judge, “have you been 
rebating ?” 

Herrick laid down a statement showing 
some $80,000 that had been paid to shippers. 

The Judge was visibly shocked. He looked 
so stern that Herrick quaked before him. 

“Myron,” he said, “if you have done this 
thing, you cannot be permitted to escape.” 

On the Bench, he was no longer “Bill” 
Taft. He sustained the dignity of the Court, 
and it is declared that he was hardest on his 
friends. Luckily for Mr. Herrick, the $80,000 
had been paid because of a moral obligation 
to the shippers, an obligation inherited by the 
receivership that could not in justice be evaded. 
For Mr. Herrick, it was a manner of paying 
off a debt that had been contracted, and was 
not rebating at all. 

The Judge gave a great sigh of relief. 
“Well, that is different,” he said, and after a 
little there was his jolly laugh again. “Please 
hereafter let me settle judicial questions,” he 
added. “I will enter an order for the payment 
of these claims, which are unquestionably just. 
You have taken a great load off my mind, for 
I should not have liked to convict you of 
rebating.” 

When the receivership of this railroad was 
applied for, Judge Taft declined to appoint 
anyone connected with the road, or interested 
in it even, though a certain man was urged by 
ex-President Harrison. It was then that Mr. 
Herrick was named. This indicates an abso- 
lute impartiality when dealing with public 
questions. 

Judge Taft would accept no favors from any 
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litigant or possible litigant. There was a 
Captain Stone, a friend, connected with a 
telephone company. Captain Stone was re- 
quested to render his bill for Judge Taft’s 
private ’phone. The bill did not appear, and 
the Judge sent for it. He added a message 
that if it was not forthcoming, he would be 
compelled to have the ‘phone taken out of his 
house. His attitude was the same toward 
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SECRETARY AND MRS. TAFT ON THEIR SUMMER VACATION AT MURRAY BAY, QUEBEC 
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railroad He never rode free except 
on his own receivership roads. 


passes. 


HIS RELATIONS WITH ATTORNEYS 


Judge Taft had the paradoxical faculty of 
pleasing both sides. Mr. Frank O. Loveland, 
clerk of the court, who has served under twenty- 
five judges or more, declares that he never heard 
a lawyer grumble over one of his decisions. 
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The defeated man was somehow convinced 
that he was in the wrong. This ability to 
make even the losers satisfied is extraordinary 
evidence, not only of the Judge’s wonderful 
kindliness, but of the invariable faith in his 
discernment and integrity. 

But Judge Taft made lawyers “toe the 
mark.” An attorney starting to say something 


i. 


igainst the trial judge before whom his 
‘ase had previously come was halted instantly. 
‘Stop!”? said Taft, “I can’t hear any of that.”’ 
He would not let the counsel wrangle nor 
illow useless postponements, though prompt- 
1ess meant harder work for himself. In one 
‘ase the District-Attorney, the Attorney-Gen- 
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eral of the state, and ex-President Harrison, 
who had made him judge, pleaded for more 
time. But Judge Taft could not see why it 
should be granted and the case was tried at 
once. Thus he cleaned up the dockets and 
put new life into Federal court practice. 

His direct way of hitting the nail on the 
head enabled him to be an efficient workman. 


SECRETARY TAFT AWAITING THE MAIL-LOAT AT MURRAY BAY 


One lawyer confessed to having had much toil 
in getting his plea into shape. The facts were 
intricate, and he had a grievous time fishing 
them out of the muddle. He wanted to present 
them clearly, that they might be understood. 
In court, when he was half through but still 
struggling, Judge Taft interrupted; 
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publisher of the Cincinnati Times-Star, is a prominent figure in Ohio politics and was a memb« 


of Congress from 1895 to 1897 
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“Now, as I understand it,” said the Judge, of a teacher of law than that which he had 
whereupon he stated already learned as a student. 

The old Cincinnati Law School, from which 
he had graduated, was becoming rusty and out 
deplored by the 


he facts are these”’ 
em brictly and made them as clear as day 
rht, to the delight and wonderment of the 
torney, who could then begin his argument. 


of-date, and its methods were 
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\ distinguished citizen of Ohio and Secretary Taft’s lifelong friend 


local bar. At last, in 18y8, Judge ‘Tatt as 
sociated himself with Judson Harmon, Law 
others, and founded a new 
follow the Harvard 


But in addition to his deep knowledge of the 
law as a judge, Taft must be considered also 
in his role as a teacher of the law. He says rence Maxwell, and 
that he learned more law while in the capac itv law school, which was to 
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JUSTICES WM: R.. DAY, OF THE SUPREME COURT, AND°H. H. LURTON, OF THE SIXTH 
CIRCUIT COURT 


Associated with Judge Taft, of the Sixth Circuit, “they made that court the greatest subordinate court in the United State 


according to the high respect paid it by the whole legal profession” 


case system. ‘wenty-six students entered the 
first class, and nearly all of them graduated. 
The old s( hool surrendered and came over to 


the new one to form the Law Department of 


the University of Cincinnati. Judge Taft 
was dean, and took for his subject ‘ Real 
Property.” He had four hours a week at the 
school, and sometimes six. 

This brings us to one of Mr. Taft’s greatest 
qualities as a judge, one which denotes 
the ideal judicial mind. He is entirely lacking 
in what he calls ‘a pride of first opinion.” 
Once his mind is made up, he is like a wall 
against any change, if the change be attempted 
by anything resembling moral invasion. Any 
change must be within himself, started by new 
evidence or reasoning that will prove him 
mistaken. Then he reverses himself as cheer 
fully as he would doff his overcoat for duck 
clothes on sailing into the tropics, and with as 
little thought of wounding his self-respect. 

There was the case of Mike Devanney, who 
wanted to become a United States marshal. He 
tried to get Judge Taft’s endorsement. He 
was a good, “gritty,” little Irishman, but the 
Judge honestly thought that he was not com 
petent and refused. Devanney was much hurt, 
and though he received the appointment to the 
place, it became his ambition to prove to the 
Judge that he was competent. He worked hard 


and conscientiously in’ his ottice, and a year 
or so had passed when Judge Taft) received an 
inquiry of some sort from the Department ot 
Justice at Washington. In answer, he had 
occasion to mention the marshal’s office, and 
he added that the present: marshal, Devanney, 
was the best marshal he had ever known in that 
district. Devanney himself was ignorant. of 
this correspondence, but it happened to get 
into the papers and he saw it, and was jubilant. 
I have it on authority that he. still carries 
the clipping in his hat band. 

To sum up in a few lines, Mr. Taft was 
known in his community and to the legal 
fraternity generally as a great lawyer. He 
was also a thorough, safe, keen, and upright 
jurist; but in that Court where he presided, 
with men like Day and Lurton, he could not be 
said to stand head and shoulders above them. 
Sirictly as a learned judge, he was not. re- 
garded by many of the local bar as superior to 
Judge Lurton, for instance. Nor was he 
eloquent, or brilliant. But there was a feeling 
that in other directions he was, or could make 
himself, as strong and effective as in the law. 

Other things than the law he might do 
as well. There lacked but the opportunity. 
But opportunity came, and it was given him 
to accept or to reject the one great task of his 
life the American task in the Philippines. 
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ONE OF MANY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES IN WILBERFORCE 
The home of the late Bishop B. W. Arnett, of the African M. E. Church 
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A NEGRO COLLEGE TOWN 


THE UPLIFTING INFLUENCE OF FIFTY YEARS’ GROWTH OF WILBERFORCE, O. 





BY 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


[In the July issue of the Worip’s Work, Dr. Washington described a Negro community in 
the South, of which the industrial development oj the residents ts significant. In this article, he 
shows a Negro community in the North, in which three generations of educational injluence have 


produced happy results. ] 


FEW miles west of Xenia, O., there rather a suburb of Xenia, from which it is 
is a quict little community of which distant an hour’s walk and with which it is 
one occasionally sees the name in the connected only by a stage. 
newspapers, but in regard to which very little The road which takes you from the city 
is known by the outside world, even among runs through a_ pleasant, rolling country, 
its immediate neighbors. This is the Negro between wide stretches of rich farm land, 
town of Wilberforce, which is, however, not dotted with little patches of woodland and 
« town in the ordinary sense of the word, but large, prosperous, and well-stocked farms, 
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*ENERAL VIEW OF THE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN OF WILBERFORCE 


SHORTER HALL, ONE OF THE. UNIVERS BUILDINGS 














Green County, in the centre of which the com- 
munity is located, is one of the most prosperous 
counties in the whole rich farming region of 
southern Ohio, and is noted as a centre of the 
stock-raising industry of the state. 

Approaching from the city, there is nothing, 
at a little distance, except the college buildings 
to distinguish Wilberforce from any of the 
other country villages which one meets in this 
part of the country. It is merely a little 
cluster of houses against a background of 
pleasant woods, a little centre of country 
residences with lawns and gardens, and a few 
farmhouses on the outskirts. 

But turning from the country road into the 
wide avenue along which the town is arranged, 
you find yourself in the midst of a quaint and 
beautiful little college town, which has some 
of the rustic charm of a country village, with 
something, also, of that flavor of refinement 
and grace which inevitably comes, with time, 
to every college town, where men are per- 
manently bound together for a high purpose. 
On one side of the long avenue, along which 
the town has arranged itself, are the college 
buildings, and on the other are the homes of 
the teachers and officers of the school. The 
road terminates in a little wood, and rambles 
off into the meadows beyond the town. 


A CONTRAST TO MOUND BAYOU 

Different in almost every way from the 
sprawling frontier village of Mound Bayou, 
which I have described in a previous article, 
Wilberforce is quite as distinctively a Negro 
community. Mound Bayou, situated in the 
wilderness: of the Yazoo Delta of Mississippi, 
is a pioneer town. It exhibits in a picturesque 
and unique way the struggle of the masses of 
the Negro people in the South to get posses- 
sion of the land and make it theirown. Wilber- 
force is older, slower, less enterprising, and 
more beautiful. 

Mound Bayou has sprung up as the centre 
of an industrial enterprise. Wilberforce has 
grown up about a school and reflects in its 
homes the slow, refining influence of half a 
century of Negro education: 

It is only during the last twenty or twenty- 
five years that the masses of the Negro people 
have begun to seek a solution of their problem 
in industrial progress. The first great passion 
of the Negro race after the war was for educa- 
tion. If the church stands for the first great 
interest in which the Negro, as a race, has 
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sought salvation, it may be 
schoolhouse represents the second. 
of Wilberforce, which is, so far as I know, thi 
first permanent institution of learning founded 
by Negroes in this country, gave at an earl 
period a definite expression to that aspirati 

It came into existence in the midst of 
commotion of the great Civil War, at a 
when the masses of the people were still in 
slavery: at a time when everything that con 
cerned the Negro people, their fitness for 
freedom and their capacity for education, wa 
looked upon with much more doubt than it 
is to-day. In the half century since 
the scattered Negro community in which the 
College began its work, while it has not to any 
great degree increased in size, has grown to 
represent in a very concrete way, in its homes 
and the habits of the people, the spirit and 
influence of the College. 

There are a certain number of persons who 
are in the habit of saying that Negro education 
has been a failure, for the reason that it has 
tended rather to increase than to diminish 
the number of Negro criminals. It is my 
experience that whenever a permanent school 
for Negroes has been established, there has 
almost always grown up around it a permanent, 
decent, and orderly Negro community. I do 
not know where one can better study the actual 
effects of education upon the Negro than in 
these communities, where one can see the con 
crete results of its permanent and _ lasting 
influence. 

If Mound 
have accomplished in the direction of industrial 
progress and political self-control, then Wilber 
force may be said to represent the slower and 
subtler influence which the patient struggle to 
gain an education has had upon the life and 
character of the race. 

Wilberforce is both a college and a town. 
But many persons who know something of 
the College and its history know nothing of 
the community that has grown up around it, 
though the community is older than the College. 
Its history reaches back into the days before 
the war, when the Northwest Territory, made 
free by the ordinance of 1787, was a refuge for 
Negroes who sought permanent freedom. 


3ayou represents what Negroes 


HOW THE COMMUNITY STARTED 

In its origin, Wilberforce is at once a rep- 
resentative and a survivor of a number of 
somewhat similar Negro communities which 
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were @stablished in different parts of Ohio in 
the period before the war. Most of these 
cemmunities have disappeared and been for- 
gotten, but traces of them may still be found 
under obscure names in forgotten corners of 
Ohio, and in other portions of the original 
Northwest Territory. More than one of the 
families now living in Wilberforce can trace 
its history back to some one of the Negro 
pioneers who crossed the mountains from 
Virginia in the early days in order to find a 
home in the free territory of the Northwest. 

The conditions under which this and the 
other Negro communities of which it is a type 
were established in Ohio will be better under- 
stood, perhaps, if I recall the circumstances 
under which the state was settled. 

A century ago one might have discovered in 
Ohio a situation not unlike that which may be 
seen to-day in the new state of Oklahoma. 
Two currents of immigration, one from the 
North, the other from the South, pouring into 
the state and mingling on the same soil, brought 
into touch with one another two widely dif- 
ferent traditions, particularly with regard to 
the Negro and the treatment that he deserved 
at the hands of his white neighbors. The 
effect of this was to produce a number of 
abrupt changes in the situation of the free 
Negroes, according as, in the course of history, 
the anti-slavery or the pro-slavery element had 
control of popular opinion. For instance, by 
the terms of the Constitution, as it was first 
adopted by the constitutional convention in 
1802, Negroes were given the right to vote. 
A motion subsequently made to strike out the 
provision was carried only by the vote of the 
presiding officer. This was followed, however, 
a few years later, by the enactment by the 
Legislature of a so-called ‘‘black code,’’ so 
vigorous in its terms that, if it had been en- 
forced, it would have made the position of the 
free Negroes of Ohio quite as difficult as it 
ever was in any of the slave states. Laws 
were passed which were intended not merely 
to prevent the further settling of Negroes in 
the state, but which aimed to drive out those 
already there. 

One thing about the character of the people 
who settled the southern part of Ohio was 
peculiar. Though most of the settlers in the 
two or three tiers of counties were from Vir- 
ginia or Kentucky, a large number were people 
who had moved from the South for the pur- 
pose of freeing their slaves. Mount Pleasant, 


Smithfield, and several other 

towns in Jefferson County were settled by 
Quakers who had liberated their slaves in 
North Carolina and after the adoption of the 
ordinance in 1787 settled in the free territory. 
It was at Mount Pleasant that Benjamin 
Lundy, the founder of the Abolition move 
ment, started the first Abolition paper, in 
1821. 

But not merely Quakers and those of severe 
and earnest religious views migrated to the new 
country to secure freedom for their slaves. 
Some of the men who were most prominent 
in the early history of the state were drawn to 
this new country for the same reason. 

Thus, from earliest times, it had become a 
custom for masters who did not believe in the 
institution of slavery, or who, for any reason 
whatever, wished to free their slaves, either to 
emigrate to the free territory or send their 
slaves there to enjoy the fruits of freedom. 
This practice of settling emancipated slaves 
on the free soil of the Northwest Territory 
was continued until the Civil War put an end 
to slavery. 

The little Negro community at Tawawa 
Springs—now known as _ Wilberforce—was 
Southern in its origin, and the school out of 
which the present College eventually grew was 
an attempt to redress some of the wrongs that 
sprang from slavery. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE COLLEGE 


In 1856, when the anti-slavery agitation was 
at its height in Ohio, the Methodist Conference 
in Cincinnati, in conjunction with the Con- 
ference of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, established at Tawawa Springs a 
school for the Negro immigrants and refugees 
who had settled there. Salmon P. Chase, the 
first anti-slavery Governor of Ohio, was one of 
the board of trustees. Governor Chase’s 
interest in the school continued throughout his 
life, and when he died, as Chief-Justice of the 
United States, he left $10,000 to assist in pro- 
viding an endowment for the institution. 

At the time of the breaking out of the war, 
this school had nearly 6ne hundred pupils. 
Many of these came from the families settled 
in the neighborhood. Others were the natural 
sons and daughters of Southern planters who 
had sent them North to be educated. But with 
the breaking out of the war the school, de- 
prived of its principal patrons, fell into decay, 
and in June, 1863, it was sold for a debt of 
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$10,000 to the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This was the origin of Wilberforce 
College. 

The community which has grown up about 
it is composed of a few farmers, who have been 
attracted to the place by the College; a few 
former students, who, after succeeding else- 
where, have gone back there to make their 
homes; the officers of the school, some sixty 
families in all, and about 4oo students. Of 
the little colony of Negro refugees who settled 
in this neighborhood before the war, there still 
remain a few families. On a little height on 
the edge of the town there still stands a modest 
cottage in which lives the only one of the 
early pioneers who still remains. The memo- 
ries of others are preserved in the names of some 
of their descendants who occupy farms in the 


neighborhood. 


THE TOWN’S UPLIFTING INFLUENCE 


I have referred at some length to the early 
history of Wilberforce, in order to emphasize 
the permanence (I am almost tempted to write, 
the antiquity) of the community, and to sug- 
gest something of the interest and attraction 
that the place has come to have for those who 
have grown up there. Permanence and stabil- 


ity are always important factors in the develop- 


ment of a people. They are, perhaps, more 
important to the Negro race at the present 
time than they are to any other element of the 
population. The individual who grows up 
without feeling himself a part of some per- 
manent community, which exercises at once a 
controlling and an inspiring influence upon 
his life, is placed at a great disadvantage. 
In the Negro communities like Wilberforce, 
we may see, I believe, the growth of a moral 
control within the Negro race, which is taking 
ihe place of the control that was formerly im- 
posed upon it from without. 

The influence of Wilberforce is reflected in 
the character of its homes and of the people it 
has gradually, in the course of years, drawn 
about it. Idoubt whether there is any Negro 
community in the United States in which there 
is so large a number of beautiful and well- 
kept homes. 

One of the most characteristic of these is 
that of Professor William S. Scarborough, 
Professor of Ancient Languages. Professor 
Scarborough has been at Wilberforce for about 
thirty years. He has made himself an author- 
ity in his studies, He is member of a number 
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of learned societies, and is the author of a 
text-book on the Greek language. He has 
traveled widely in Europe, and his home is 
filled with the fruits of his journeys. He has 
an extensive library, and he and his wife, who 
is the head of the Normal Training Depart- 
ment of the school, have devoted much time 
to local history, particularly to the history of 
Negro schools in Ohio. His home has the 
refined, studious atmosphere of a scholar. 


A WEALTHY NEGRO COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


President Joshua H. Jones, whose home 
directly adjoins that of Professor Scarborough, 
is a different type of man—the modern type 
of college president, an administrator and a 
business man. He is an enthusiast in agri- 
culture and, in addition to his work as teacher 
and head of the college, is an extensive 
landowner. President Jones is, to a greater 
degree than any other member of the com- 
munity, a self-made man. He was born on a 
plantation in South Carolina, and, until he 
entered Claflin University at nineteen, he had 
a very imperfect education. He was for ten 
years a student, first at Claflin University, in 
South Carolina, later at Howard, and finally 
at Wilberforce; during all this time he sup- 
ported himself mainly by teaching in the sum- 
mer months. His school training fitted him 
to be a minister. He got the training which 
made him a business man outside of the school, 
and the story of how he obtained it is interesting. 

“While I was in Lynn, Mass.,” he said, “I 
saved a few hundred dollars and put it in the 
savings bank. Somehow or other some pro- 
moters who had come East for money for their 
speculations learned of it. They wrote to me. 
I replied courteously, asking for further informa- 
tion. Then they called on me, and outlined 
their plans and projects. I listened to all they 
had to say, attentively, and with great interest, 
for they were introducing me into a new world. 
But I did not give them my money. I con- 
tinued to receive circulars, to which I always 
replied. Evidently the promoters did not 
understand me. Perhaps they thought just 
because I always listened and inquired, that I 
had more money to invest than I had. Any- 
way, this thing went on for years. After some 
years I began to get reports from some of the 
investments that had been offered me, and I 
was able to see the other side of the transaction. 
All this time I was observing and studying. 
I never put any money into any one of the 
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schemes that were offered me, but I learned the 
methods of business investment. After I 


came to Columbus, I made up my mind to put 
into practice what I had learned, and I was 
successful.” 

President Jones made a fortune, I am told, 
of something like $30,000 before he came to 
Wilberforce as president of the College. 


PROMINENT CITIZENS OF WILBERFORCE 

I was impressed with the fact, during my visits 
to Wilberforce, that one thing which has given 
character to the community is the number of dis- 
tinguished men who have lived and worked here. 

The house which President Jones occupies 
at present was formerly occupied by Bishop 
James A. Shorter, one of the founders of the 
College. Bishop Daniel A. Payne, who was 
more than any one else responsible for the 
existence of the College, lived near by for many 
years, until he died, in 1892. Bishop B. W. 
Arnett, who, until he died in the fall of 1906, 
was one of the most influential men in the 
African Methodist Espicopal Church and 
one of the trustees of the College, lived 
for thirty-five years in Wilberforce. Bishop 
Arnett was born in a Quaker settlement at 
Brownsville, Pa., in the same year as James 
G. Blaine, whose parents lived directly across 
the street. 

Though these men are little known to the 
world at large, they did good service for the 
uplifting of the Negro race and are remembered 
with reverence and gratitude by the people 
they served, both outside and inside of the 
church whose influence they have helped to 
extend all over the United States and even to 
Africa. Every year brings a_ considerable 
number of students who come from Africa to 
prepare themselves for the ministry at the 
theological seminary connected with the Col- 
lege here. 

One of the most interesting little homes 
in the community is that of Miss Hallie Q. 
Brown, who has been for years a public figure. 
She is an elocutionist, and in the course of a 
long professional career has traveled all over 
the world. She was at one time what used to 
be known as “Lady Principal” at Tuskegee. 
Although by the nature of her profession she 
is constantly moving about, she has maintained 
her home in Wilberforce ever since her gradua- 
tion from the College in 1873. The house is 
occupied at present by her mother and sister. 
Mrs, Brown, her mother, is an interesting old 
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lady whose memories go back to the day 
before the war, in Virginia. In 1860, she, 
with her husband and a number of other 
colored people, went from Pittsburg to Canada, 
and lived for a time in what was known as 
“Kings Settlement,” one of several refugee 
settlements founded near Chatham, Canada. 
Her son, Jerre Brown, is immigrant inspector 
at Detroit, Mich. He is one of a considerable 
number of successful young men, in different 
parts of the country, who have gone out from 
Wilberforce and still claim it, in a way, as their 
home. 

Another former student, who after some 
years in the West has returned to Wilberforce 
to make his home, is W. A. Anderson, who 
conducts a grocery business. He lives in a 
comfortable and well ordered little home 
which, like nearly all the homes in this com- 
munity, displays a thrifty sense of order and 
a discipline in the household virtues, which 
is, after all, perhaps the most important prod- 
uct of Christian civilization. 

THE PROSPERITY OF WILBERFORCE NEGROES 

Of the sixty families that make up the Wilber- 
force community, forty-seven own their own 
homes. Four farmers of the community own 
land in the surrounding country which is 
valued at about $100 an acre. The College 
has 350 acres. President Jones has 280 acres, 
a part of which he hopes to add to what the 
school now possesses, should the agricultural 
school eventually be established. In all, there 
is owned by the school and members of the 
community about 1,700 acres. 

During the last few years, several handsome 
new homes have been erected, fitted with all 
the comforts and the conveniences of modern 
city houses. The home of Bishop Lee, valued 
at $6,000, is one of these. Bishop Lee grad- 
uated from Wilberforce in 1872, and was 
president of the College from 1876 until 1884, 
when he resigned to accept the editorship of 
the Christian Record, one of the publications 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He: makes his home in Wilberforce, though 
his duties take him away a large part of the time. 

Joseph P. Shorter, superintendent of the 
Normal and Industrial Department, which 
was established by the Ohio legislature in 
1887, owns a farm of eighty acres in the commu- 
nity, the work of which he superintends, in 
addition to his work in the College. Caleb 
Nooks, a former student who is a cattle-buyer 
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for the Xenia markets, has a farm of 100 acres 
in the neighborhood. James E. Smith, of 
the class of 1891, a carpenter by trade, has a 
farm of 100 acres near the school. 

Among other homes are those of James 
P. Maxwell, treasurer of the College, who has 
lived here for twenty-five years; Horace Tal- 
bert, who has been for ten years secretary of 
the College; Mrs. S. T. Mitchell, wife of a 
former president of the College; James Mas- 
terson, whose house is now occupied by Lieu- 
tenant Davis, teacher of military tactics, and 
Edward H. Clark, professor of physics and 
astronomy. He is a descendant of a family 
that came out to Cincinnati from Virginia at 
an early day, members of which have been 
connected with the University almost since its 
foundation. 

Among the other members of the community 
who have been attracted to Wilberforce by the 
advantages that it offers as a place of residence 
and the opportunities for education of their 
children, is Thomas Perkins, a retired farmer 
from Mississippi. Mr. Perkins is the owner of 
a plantation of 1,200 acres near Belzona, on the 
Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Railroad. He 
was employed for a number of years as a laborer 
on the farm he now owns. At the death of the, 
owner the heirs first rented it, and finally sold 
it, to Perkins. He managed the property with 
such thrift that he was able to pay $20,000 for 
it within a period of about six years. After he 
had acquired the property he was induced to 
come North on account of malaria, and 
decided to settle in Wilberforce, where he could 
conveniently give his children the benefit of an 
education. Mr. Perkins is now a man of 
independent means. He has a fine house, 
surrounded by wide lawns, and has been living 
for some years past on the earnings of his 
Mississippi plantation, which has greatly in- 
creased in value in recent years. 

One of the most successful farmers in the 
neighborhood is J. Fowler, who owns 150 
acres a few miles from the College. Fowler 
and his wife walked over the mountains from 
Virginia in 1860. He worked as a farm-hand 
in the neighborhood of the College in the early 
days, and has, as he says, “dug his fortune out 
of the earth.” He lives in a fine old country 
place, built of stone and bearing the date 1821 
carved over the entrance. 

Another farmer, who came to Wilberforce 
community some years ago to educate his 
children, is J. J. Turner, who, with his sons 
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Arthur and Cyrus, conducts a dairy farm of 
some 200 acres not far from the school. They 
have a dairy herd of 250 cows and dispose of 
their milk and butter in Springfield. Cyrus 
Turner went to the State University at Colum- 
bus, after his graduation at Wilberforce, and 
devoted himself for several years to the study 
of agriculture. They have a fine home, which, 
like most of the other farms in this vicinity, 
is connected with Xenia by telephone, and are 
rapidly increasing a fortune that is already 
considerable even for an Ohio farmer. They 
sell about 500 pounds of butter fat a month in 
Springfield, and secure two cents a pound 
premium on each pound of their product. 
Cyrus Turner received the highest mark at 
college in the butter-making contest, and his 
scientific knowledge, added to the practical 
experience of his father, has contributed to the 
business success of the dairy farm. 

Linked as it is by its history with the past and 
possessing for colored people a certain historic 
interest as the first college established in this 
country by Negroes, and for many years al- 
most the only college exclusively for Negroes 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, Wilberforce 
occupies a position of importance in the 
rapidly increasing population of the southern 
section of Ohio. 

In the county adjoining it is Springfield, 
the scene of the race riots of 1905. To the 
west is Dayton, the city in which the late Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, the Negro poct, was born 
and raised. The constant, steady influx of 
Negro immigration from the southern shore of 
the Ohio River has brought to this whole region 
of southern Ohio, under somewhat changed 
conditions and with different motives, the same 
struggle for the adjustment of the races that 
one meets elsewhere. If in other parts of the 
country Negroes have been made to feel that 
they were alien and intruders, here, where they 
are firmly planted in the soil, they have been 
able to feel at home. 

One of the subtle charms of Wilberforce is 
that in this place a people that for almost 
250 years has been almost without a tradition 
of its own is beginning to make a history. 
This is, no doubt, why so large a number of 
the students who have gone out from here into 
the world have returned to make their homes. 
It is one of the things that make the Negro 
communities that are growing up elsewhere 
in the South and in the West interesting and 


important, 































AMATEUR HAND-CRAFTS THAT PAY 


THE PLEASURE AND THE PROFIT OF MAKING BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


OMETIMES, when so _ jaded that 


S neither newspaper scare-heads, nor 

blood-and-thunder plays, nor even 
detective stories can awaken interest, I drop in 
at a quiet little shop I know of, here in Boston, 
This pair of salt-cellars ? 
Twenty-eight dollars. Yonder bit of coarse 
embroidery? Twelve dollars. That oval mir- 
ror, with frame of carved wood, gilded ? Seventy- 
five dollars. The undecorated silver bowl in 
the window? One hundred and twenty-five 
dollars—the same price as the small cologne- 
bottle in the show-case or the unpretentious 
after-dinner coffee-set next to it. And the 
screen beneath the mirror? A_ bargain— 


and price its wares. 


only one hundred and fifty dollars! 


Prices like those will wake up almost any- 
body, especially when he learns that the quiet 
little shop actually sold $40,000 worth of its 
wares last year and will very likely have reached 
a total of $50,000 for 1907. We have here a 
wonder story made real; and the secret of it 
is just this: all the beautiful and useful things 
on sale in that shop are made by hand, and the 
demand for hand-made objects is increasingly 
keen—not merely in Boston but in many other 
centres. There is now a chain of handicrafts 
societies reaching clear across the continent. 
Yct the Boston group is the oldest, the Boston 
shop the first of its type, the Boston public the 
most appreciative. It is here that you see the 
best development of a movement that began in 
England and has been acclimatized in America 
for about ten years—long enough to prove its 
merits. 

Express your admiration of a carved chair 
or an exquisitely woven basket in a Boston 
home, and your hostess will say: “I’m ever 
so glad you like it; I’m so fond of it myself. 
Mr. So-and-So made it, and it attracted a lot 
of attention at the show last winter. Wasn’t 
I lucky to capture it?” As for the price, she 
will not mention that, nor does she consider it 
anything remarkable—though you know Bos- 
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tonians are not celebrated for wasting their 
money. And presently you perceive that she 
has become quite expert in her knowledge of 
hand-made treasures, thinking such lore as 
much a part of a civilized mortal’s intelligence 
as an acquaintance with good pictures, good 
music, and good books. She has sought out 
the leading craftsmen in their dens, it may be, 
but in any case she will talk enthusiastically 
of the Arts and Crafts Exposition—and why 
should she not? It delighted painters, art- 
critics, students, social grandees, and even the 
eager multitude who seek, however vainly, to 
keep “in the swim.” Possibly she herself has 
cultivated a gift for designing and taught her 
aristocratic hands to manipulate tools. Un- 
questionably she has friends, in her own 
fashionable world, who have done so. They 
love to shape beautiful objects to adorn their 
homes. ‘They love to give away the product of 
their taste and skill at Christmas time. Mean- 
while, it is thought a graceful compliment to 
assume that a gift has a double charm (not 
simply a double, triple, or quadruple market- 
value) if the one who receives it can be told 
that it was made by hand. 

A solid benefit, this, to craftsmen who sup- 
port themselves by their enjoyable trade. 
Long something very like a _ fad, the 
handicraft movement has at last acquired a 
sound economic basis. It provides a kind of 
fun that pays for itself, yielding an adequate 
livelihood for the inspired workman. Looking 
over the books of the Boston shop, you find 
single accounts with craftsmen ranging all the 
way up to $4,381 within a twelvemonth. 

Who are these workmen? Graduates of 
the factory system mostly. The best artisans, 
seeing no advancement for themselves save by 
becoming foremen or by leaving the factory 
altogether, will choose the latter course. When 
a man has developed superb dexterity and a 
rare sense of the artistic, he hates merely to 
direct the work of others. He wants to create, 
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to express himself, to do freely and with a glad 
heart the thing his talent has qualified him to 
do. Moreover, if he is half a man, he has 
chafed under the system that has hitherto 
kept him making day after day the same parts 
of the same objects; he wants to make whole 
objects, no two alike—to say of a little master- 
piece in metal or wood or enamel: “That’s 
my work, every inch of it, from original design 
to finishing touches. It represents my taste, 
my individuality, my patience, my skill, my 
industry. I had a jolly time making it and 
I’m proud of it!’ Besides, he has all along 
craved emancipation from the cramping tyranny 
of the machine. By the limitations that beset 
all mechanical devices, it trips up a man’s 
sudden inspirations and prevents his getting 
a hundred pleasing and graceful effects that 
would be attainable if he worked with his 
hands. So one can easily understand the 
hilarity with which a gifted factory operative 
achieves his break for liberty. He feels that 
at last he has reached his real element. 
Nevertheless, he will thank the factory for 
the discipline it gave him. Not long ago a 
journalistic art-critic described our craftsmen 
as a pack of unsuccessful painters, who, having 
too little skill to handle the brush, were getting 
rich handling tcols. This was clever, perhaps, 
but absolutely untrue. When a man_ has 
failed at painting because of slipshod work- 
manship or lack of a sense of beauty, do you 
fancy he will succeed at making exquisite 
jewelry, engraving lovely patterns on glass, 
carving wood with supreme delicacy, fashioning 
wrought iron, or shaping elegantly outlined 
vases? Not atall. His sins will find him out. 
At painting he had a far better chance to cover 
them up, for many a bad painter can get a 
slap-dash effect that will pass for art, whereas 
no craftsman can deal in humbug without 
showing himself a cheat and a bungler. Time 
was, of course, when people stood in holy awe 
of hand-made objects, thinking it pious to 
praise curly plates and hump-backed jugs. 
Happily, that day is past. At present only 
the most deft and able workmanship gets 
recognition. And yet, as sometimes happens, 
a painter fails less through want of skill than 
through adaptation to that particular form of 
art. Having clever fingers, a true eye, and 
conscience enough to turn out a square job 
every time, though meanwhile devoid of un- 
usual imaginative powers, might he not asso- 
ciate himself with a designer and execute the 
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splendid plans conceived by his colleague? 
I do not hear that any disappointed artists 
are doing so, but perhaps that is because they 
have too exalted an opinion of themselves. 
It looks like petty work, making salt-cellars 
and paper-weights, after prating so grandly 
of art with a capital A. However, it is a 
finer thing, I take it, to excel in small matters 
than to “fizzle” in great. 

A gentleman revisiting his native town after 
an absence of twenty years met an old acquaint- 
ance, who, when he left, had just set out for 
Paris to study with the best French masters. 
“How about vour career?” asked the returned 
native; ‘“‘you’re an artist now?” ‘Yes, and 
no,”’ laughed the other; “my pictures were 
frights; I don’t mind confessing it; but I’ll tell 
you this, old chap: I can paint wagons with 
any man within a radius of a thousand miles!” 
That was sound, sane, courageous philosophy. 
Hosts of starving artists might profit by cut- 
ting their flowing tresses and adopting it. 

If a possible resource for unsuccessful 
painters, the delightful handicrafts are an 
actual resource for successful artists. Mr. 
Hermann Murphy, for instance, has already 
distinguished himself as a frame-maker—the 
best, unquestionably, in America. He origi- 
nates his own designs and executes them with 
masterly skill. The revenue from his career 
as an artisan helps to finance his career as an 
artist. And this I say without suspicion that 
Mr. Murphy will resent the disclosure. To 
every artist comes the question of a livelihood, 
which question remains harrowing and insist- 
ent long after reputation and position have 
been attained. There is not at present an 
adequate market in America for paintings, 
nor an adequate public for our painters. 
They must supplement their incomes some- 
how, or suffer: why not by employing their 
artistic genius in the production of objects of 
use? There is good precedent for so doing; 
many a famous artist (among them Benvenuto 
Cellini and Quentin Matsys) did not disdain 
the humbler modes of expressing their devotion 
to beauty but left behind them a fine array of 
handicraft products. Meanwhile, the making 
of things other than painted canvasses tends 
to contribute to a man’s ability to paint. It 
checks his leanings towards a sham impres- 
sionism, forces him to be accurate, becomes 
an unsparing critic of his workmanship by 
showing him just where he has succeeded and 
just where he has failed. 
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Meanwhile, as the people in that little shop 
will tell you, the revived handicrafts have be 
come a remunerative resource for amateurs. 
By amateurs I do not mean bunglers; I mean 
those who support themselves by other sorts 
of work and adopt handicrafts as a recrea- 
tion, develop a high degree of skill, and pro- 
duce things every whit as good as do those who 
call themselves professionals. They make 
their fun pay for itself, and more. It occupies 
only their leisure, but it serves as an additional 
Suppose, for instance, 
’ about the 


channel of income. 
that a farm lad, instead of “‘Joafing’ 


village store of an evening, should train himself 
to stamp and tint leather or to hammer brass or 
copper; suppose that a village girl, instead of 
busyiag her fingers with beautiless ‘fancy 


work”, should study designing—eflficient 
teachers can be found in the nearest large city 
—and devote herself to really artistic needle- 
work that would express all her originality 
and enthusiasm and love of harmonious line 
and color; both would secure a worthy pastime, 
and both wou:d meanwhile be making money. 
Elbert Hubbard’s “ Roycrofters” are recruited 
almost entirely from a country community, 
and although the Roycroft wares invite criticism 
in certain respects, the fault lies with the con- 
trolling spirit rather than with the workers. 
If they can reach the Roycroft standard, they 
prove themselves capable of reaching a higher 
standard under abler direction. Moreover, 
hundreds of business and professional people 
are learning that while the day’s toil fags brain 
and nerves, the evening passed in using the 
hands at pleasing labor soothes the wearied 
body and calms the distracted mind. The 
effect of such labor is refreshing. It occupies 
the attention just sufficiently to shut out worry 
and no one finds it fatiguing. The tired 
lawyer or the exasperated editor can make 
book-bindings or carve ivory while his wife 
is reading aloud to him. 

I warrant the result less upon the voucher 
of my own experience—which accounts for 
something, though—than upon the testimony 
of many physicians, some of whom have pre- 
scribed handicrafts as a sort of medicine in the 
‘reatment of nervous ailments. Certain sana- 
toriums have shops in which paticnts are 
put to work—with the most cheerful effect. 
Naturally, the particular kind of work allotted 
must suit the especial needs and aptitude of the 
individual; for instance, a doctor would hardly 
set a neurasthenic at over-delicate work; 
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basketry would do better, in every respect, and 
so, probably, would the tinting of tiles. In 
such an institution, a New York business man, 
terribly broken down when he arrived, learned 
to make baskets. Not only did that aid in 
restoring him to health, but at the same time 
his new occupation so captivated him that 
instead of returning to the city he withdrew 
to a charming country village, and is now 
following baskctry as a profession. He is 
probably the most artistic basket-maker in the 
United States. 

His story might well be that of many a city 
dweller driven to extremities by nervous strain. 
In every trolley-car, every “el” train, you see 
men who ought to quit the city forever. Quit it 
they would, had they the courage and had they 
hope of making a living elsewhere. For some 
of them, at least, the revived handicrafts point 
a way of escape. Once you have mastered a 
trade, you can live where you will. You can 
take your tools and your talent to the moun- 
tains, to the deep woods, even to a pine-clad 
island somewhere off the coast of Maine. And 
if men can make their hands set them free of 
the city and its horrors of din and hurry, they 
can make them set them free of irksome em- 
ployments. I know of a business man who— 
hearing that last year a neighbor of his had 
sold $6,000 worth of the work of his hands— 
threw up a profitable but infuriating job, 
learned an enjoyable handicraft, and now bids 
fair to be as prosperous as before, while in- 
finitely more contented. 

Taken all in ull “hese are matters to set one 
thinking. Might not you. too, gain a new 
kind of pleasure, a new sur of rest, a new 
source of income, and possibly even a new 
independence by simply discovering that thuse 
things on the ends of your arms are hands, 
and that hands can acquire handicrafts? 
What if you are not clever at basketry or 
leather work: there is a long list of other arts 
to choose from. At a recent exhibition held by 
the Boston Socicty of Arts and Crafts, the pro- 
ducts displayed made a catalogue of more 
than a hundred pages, covering this signifi- 
cantly wide range of departments: basketry, 
book-binding, ecclesiastical work, glassware, 
jewclry, leather work, metal work, photography, 
pottery, printing, engraving, stained-glass, 
textiles, embroidery, and woodworking—to 
say nothing of a very interesting department of 
“miscellaneous objects.” 

“Well,” I seem to hear you reply. “all this 









sounds attractive, indeed fairly feasible; but 
would it not be a lonesome occupation if I 
devoted all my time to it?” Not necessarily. 
Craftsmen can get together in groups; in fact, 
it is advisable that they should. Within a 
few miles from the study where this article is 
written, there are two such colonies, and very 
jolly they are. But we are not discussing 
your making a profession of artistic handiwork 
just now. Nobody would advise vour con- 
sidering that off-hand. You must first prove 
your fitness, taking up the work as a pastime— 
the sort of pastime that can be made, provided 
you are good at it, to pay for itself. The dash 
for liberty will come later, much later, if at all. 

Suppose, now, that you are convinced that 
you possess ability and would like to teach your 
hands to amuse your leisure while augment- 
ing your income: how shall you make a be- 
ginning? First by telling yourself that mere 
dabbling will not do. With a whole army of 
trained workmen already in the field, there is 
no room for “putterers.”” You must master 
your trade, not “fool” with it. The “how-to” 
books will give you rudimentary instruction, 
teachers will elaborate it, and practice will 
show you how best to apply it. Then will 
come your most serious problem—the problem 
of designing. Mere slavish copying brings 
little pay and less fun; you must learn to 
express your own individual ideas and to do 
so without violence to law and form. The 
principles of designing are known, and you 
must learn them—sufficiently, at least, to 
adapt other people’s designs to your own pur- 
poses. Ten years ago—even five years ago— 
out-and-out crankiness was thought artistic, 
but the folly of all that has begun to declare 
itself. So has the folly of much that has been 
written by sentimentalists about “sympathy,” 
“atmosphere,” and “the right feeling.” To the 
Greeks foolishness and to the plain man “guff,”’ 
it is going its way. To-day there is a strong 
reaction toward the reasonable designs that 
depend upon sheer beauty and grace and 
clegance for their charm and not upon wild 
whimsicality. So also as regards execution. 
When the movement was new, it sought to 
show by all tokens that its products were hand- 
made. That is why it loved lop-sided ovals 
and deformed squares, while detesting the per- 
fect forms that suggested the product of the 
machine. Thus it imagined that it was catch- 
ing the spirit of the old-time artisans, whose 
work so often lacked geometrical precision. 
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It knows better now. It realizes that when 
those antique workmen set out to make a 
thing round they made it as round as they 
could, and that when they set out to make 
a thing square, they made it as square as they 
could. Slight inaccuracies resulted, but were 
never aimed at. They were as little prized as 
foolishness and crankiness of design. 

But, once you have mastered the theory and 
practice of your craft, how are you to get your 
goods to market? Quite easily. You may 
join a Society of Arts and Crafts, send them 
your work, let them pass judgment upon it, 
and, if they think it worthy a place in their 
shop, let them sell it for you. 

Aside from the sale cf your handiwork, you 
will find still another source of revenue. You 
can teach. Instruction in all sorts of handi- 
crafts is at present in keen demand. People 
are even devoting their entire time to it, here 
and there, though the better way, from the 
practical standpoint, is to teach part of the 
while and make beautiful things yourself the 
rest of the while. Otherwise you get curiously 
theoretical and lose the very qualities that 
would fit you to develop the talent of your 
pupils. 

Granted, now, that the handicraft movement 
has outgrown—or is rapidly outgrowing—its 
early eccentricities and weaknesses; granted 
that it is already a sound business proposition, 
inviting recruits wherever people want a 
pleasant and restful way of turning their 
leisure to remunerative account; granted also 
that talent plus training and industry can there- 
by win a livelihood—what, one can hardly 
fail to ask, is the future of the movement? 
Is it more than a passing enthusiasm? Can 
you be sure, if you enter its army of workers, 
that you will find a market for your wares ten 
or twenty years hence? 

Reasonable questions, these. Nobody in 
his senses will think of espousing the cause of 
any form of art purely for sake of gain. People 
who do so come to grief. William Morris 
spoke as a practical man when he said, “Art 
is the expression of a man’s joy in his work.” 
But everybody has a right to ask whether 
there is not a chance that he is going to spend 
a lot of labor and a certain amount of money 
learning a profession or adopting an avocation 
that will go out of date after a while and leave 
him stranded. What if the gold should wear 
off, eventually, and baked clay begin to show 
through ? 
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No such thing is likely to happe> :n this 
case, for the little shop with the thrilling price- 
list appeals to a permanent instinct ‘n a class 
of cultured purchasers that is steadily growing 
more numerous. People who can afford them 
will always pay high for useful things made 
by hand—and for three reasons: their beauty, 
their individuality, and their associations. 
There is a certain dryness, a certain stiffness, 
a certain insipidity and shoddiness about most 
machine-made objects. This comes partly 
through bad designing, but partly, also, from 
the inability of a machine to perform its func- 
tion with the freedom and the brilliant dex- 
terity of a human hand controlled by a mind 
filled with enthusiasm and kindled by artistic 
inspiration. It isno use to say that the machine 
might do as well; the fact is that it doesn’t, as 
a rule; the results prove it. Then, as regards 
individuality, hosts of people resent the idea 
of their treasures being possessed in uncounted 
replicas by others. They want an “original,”’ 
a rarity. 

But the final consideration cuts still deeper 
into human nature. We have all of us a 
feeling that an art-product expresses the artist 
—his ideas, his taste, his skill, his patience, his 
loving and devoted industry. We admire him 


AVING lived along the Pacific Coast 
from Vancouver Island to Los Ange- 

les for nearly seven years, I have had time enough 
to observe the situation without remaining in 
any one place long enough to absorb local 


prejudices. Being neither a day-laborer nor an 
employer of labor, my point of view has not 
been obscured by personal interest. 

First of all, no class on the Pacific Coast 
desires an unlimited, or even a very large, 
immigration of Mongolians, whether coolies or 
merchants, Chinese, Japanese, or Koreans. 
The people want to keep this Coast a white 
man’s country. Many of us are keenly alive 
to the complications arising from the perma- 
nent presence ofan inferior race with which it is 
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because of what he has made, we admire what 
he has made because of himself. The lifeless 
object brings us into a real acquaintance with 
the living man. His hands fashioned it, his 
heart conceived it, his joy and ardor watched 
its growth, his pride and contentment saw it 
completed. With machine-made things we 
lose all that. Men made them, in a sense, but 
no one man made the whole of any one of them. 
Smith applied machine number one, Fogarty 
machine number two, Jones machine number 
three, Hogan machine number four, and so on 
and on till the finished thing emerged. A 
whole crowd of workmen had their turn at it, 
each incapable of more than a fraction of its 
making, each working without cheerfulness, 
each ready to cut and run at the sound of the 
factory whistle. If machine-made things sug- 
gest anything human, they suggest ignorance, 
boredom, and a profound distaste for exertion. 
This necklace, for instance—twenty-two unwill- 
ing workmen have wished it was in Ballyhack! 

And so I predict without misgivings that, 
as long as people care for beauty, for rarity, 
and for the concrete testimony of artistic zeal 
in the artisan, they will continue to spend 
money freely in the little shop I have told 
you of. 








not suitable to intermarry. Yet in these seven 
years I have found the consensus of intelligent 
opinion in the community—farmers, merchants, 
professional men, lumbermen, housewives, in 
fact all grades and conditions of people except 
the labor unions, the “hoodlums,” and the 
politicians and editors who truckle to such 
classes—strongly in favor of a limited Mon- 
golian immigration. 

They believe that the Chinese and the Jap- 
anese—up to, say, a quarter or half a million— 
would be of enormous commercial value to the 
Coast and of little or no social or moral dis- 
advantage. They do not say much about it in 
public, for intelligent opinion goes about in fear 
of the noisier and more prejudiced expressions 
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and of the newspapers which echo them. Our 
politicians take their cue from the shoutings of 
the mob and misrepresent us on this question. 
A false impression has grown up in the East 
with regard to the real attitude of Oregon and 
California toward the Oriental problem. 

The considerations that lead many intelligent 
people to favor Chinese and Japanese immi- 
gration are these: 

First, there is an utter absence on the Coast 
of any native-born or American white day- 
laboring class below the artisan or skilled 
mechanic. I have never yet met on this coast 
an American white man who was willing to 
regard himself as a day-laborer by profession, 
who expected to pass his life in that capacity. 
American laborers are too intelligent and too 
ambitious for that. The native-born men and 
boys who cultivate our ranches, pick our fruit, 
build our railroads, and man our lumber crews, 
are simply “‘ working for a stake.” As soon as 
they have earned one or two hundred dollars, off 
they go to the mines, the fisheries, the timber 
and homestead claims, to set up for themselves. 
They are the finest labor on earth, as long as 
you can hold them, but the moment they have 
““made their stake” they leave. A new find at 
Bullfrog, Tonopah, or Rhyolite will empty the 
bunk-houses in a week. 

There is only a small supply of Italians, 
Poles, Hungarians, and Russians. These im- 
migrants come by way of New York and stop 
off along the whole breadth of the continent, 
so the handful which reaches us is wholly 
inadequate for our needs. 

Moreover, we prefer the Chinese to any of 
these or to the Mexicans with their dirt, laziness, 
and stupidity. The Chinaman is the most 
industrious worker that walks the earth in hu- 
man form. Hedoesn’t seem to know how to get 
tired. All you need to do is to show him what 
he has to do, and set him at it; he will stay by 
it as long as he can see to work, seven days out 
of the week. There is something positively 
uncanny about his affection for work. No 
class of white men will work with the unremit- 
ting persistency of the Chinese. The Japanese 
ismore human. He will quit of his own accord 
occasionally, but he also is a tireless, cheerful 
worker. 

Besides, the Chinaman is absolutely trust- 
worthy. If he says that he will work for a 
month, you can depend on getting thirty days 
of labor out of him with a certainty equaled by 
few other things on this planet. If he falls sick, 
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he promptly provides a countryman to do his 
work and to take care of him in the intervals, if 
you will allow him to remain where he is; if 
not, he goes to the hospital. He may quarrel 
with you, yet he will not quit his job. He will 
take it out in gesticulations and Oriental “ cuss- 
words” until you can get another man in his 
place. You may even have difficulty in dis- 
charging him for cause until his time is up. 

The Japanese is not quite so reliable in this 
respect. He will sometimes leave without a 
word of warning, often without any reason that 
you can discover. “I like you very much, but 
I think I go to-morrow”’ is all the satisfaction 
you can get. However, it is only fair to say 
that this form of desertion is not so common 
as among white laborers or servants, the only 
difference being that the latter grumble before- 
hand, threaten to leave, and give various alleged 
reasons for their action, while the Jap says 
nothing until his mind is made up and then 
nothing can change it. He is polite and smiling 
but adamant. ‘Shall I get you new boy?” 
is his ultimate word. One of the secrets of his 
troublesomeness in this regard is that he is here 
for a purpose other than earning money. He 
wants to learn a language, a trade, a military 
secret, the geography of a town or country. 
Till he accomplishes this, he is your most faith- 
ful servant; the moment it is done, he goes on 
to the next accomplishment. It is significant 
that it is the student class of Japanese that gives 
most trouble in this respect. The coolie class 
“stays put” quite steadily. 

Both races are very particular to get in ad- 
vance every detail of the work they are expected 
to do, or to get it during the first few days; and 
then, if anything vital has been omitted, not an 
inch will they go beyond the limits of the original 
agreement—not even for more wages—during 
that month, or week. At the end of the term 
they again become elastic and will consider a 
new contract, but a modification of the old 
seems a thing unthinkable to them. 

The Japanese is also very particular from 
whom he takes his orders. “And who my 
boss?” is one of his first inquiries after the 
preliminaries are settled, and the person speci- 
fied is the only one in the family or establish- 
ment whose authority he recognizes. He is 
polite and obliging to everybody, but no change 
in the order or time of his regular duties will he 
make except by order of “The Boss.” 

A third quality that commends both Japan- 
ese and Chinese to the people of the Coast is 
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their excellent moral character. Not only is 
crime distinctly rare among them but they are 
extraordinarily quiet, good-natured, and well- 
behaved. They are, as a rule, utterly above 
petty thieving and may be trusted absolutely 
with goods, valuables, or money, while in mat- 
ters of business they have a high sense of honor. 
The mere word of a Chinese merchant or trad- 
ing-house is good for tens of thousands of dol- 
lars; your Chinese steward is absolutely straight 
in his accounts; your washerman returns every 
garment you sent out and seldom attempts to 
overcharge; and housewives have found that 
it is perfectly safe to pay the bill presented by 
the Chinese market-gardener at the end of the 
month (made up from a row of mysterious 
scratches with charcoal on the canvas cover of 
his wagon) without troubling to check it up. 

The Japanese do not bear so high a char- 

acter in this regard. The paper of their mer- 
chants is not so good and they are frequently 
accused of sharp practice in bargains or con- 
tracts—but since when have we been entitled 
to hold up hands of holy horror at this sort of 
thing? In the fine old Johnsonese phrase, 
“the invidiousness of their offense consisteth 
not in the singularity of it.” Granting all that 
they have been accused of, they are nearly as 
honest as the average white man; indeed, much 
of the disfavor with which they are begining 
to be regarded is due to the fact that they are 
coming to meet us, ifnot to beat us, at our own 
game. 

Apart from these merely commercial or 
mechanical virtues, both Japanese and Chinese 
have an excellent personal reputation all up and 
down the Coast. Not only are they honest and 
industrious, but they are kindly, cheerful, 
grateful for good treatment, devoted to ‘he 
children of the families in which they work, 
faithful to their friends, kind to their families, 
to one another, and to everyone in trouble. 
They give liberally, not only to their own poor, 
but to Christian missions and charities. ‘As 
fat as a Chinaman’s horse” has passed into a 
proverb. The dislike of them is racial and 
class, not personal. I was in San Francisco at 
the time of the earthquake and noted the utter 
absence of any personal ill-feeling toward the 
Chinese on the part of the other refugees. White 
men and Chincse squatted side by side in the 
parks, stood in the same bread-line, and jostled 
against each other as they toiled up the streets 
away from the fire, loaded with bedding and 
food, but there was never a word nor a sign of 
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other than cheery good fellowship and mutual 

helpfulness. 

The terrors of the “Yellow Peril” exist 
chiefly in the imaginations of walking delegates 
and Congressmen. ‘Chinese cheap labor’’ 
has not to date “ruined” any white man, for the 
simple reason that it does not compete with him. 
It fills a gap which no white man or woman on 
the Pacific Coast is willing to fill, except tem- 
porarily under stress of circumstance. It is 
not a question of wages. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that we cannot get, at any price, more 
than half the white labor that we need here now 
to build and keep in repair our railroads, man 
our mines, work our farms, pick our fruit, our 
hops, our nuts, grow our vegetables, and do our 
household work. A good general servant in 
California, for instance, commands from $30 to 
$40 a month, with the washing “put out,” and 
few are to be had at that price. 

To speak of “Chinese cheap labor” pro- 
vokes a smile on the Coast, for the Chinese 
laborer gets at least as high a wageas the white 
man of the same class, and usually a little higher 
on account of his superior industry, honesty, 
and trustworthiness. Chinese workingmen 
earn from $2 to $4 a day in the orchards, the 
mines, and the canneries, while a fair Chinese 
servant gets $40 a month and board, and a good 
cook or steward receives from $50 to $100. 
One such cook, with a helper, will provide 
meals in a lumber or mining camp for forty or 
fifty men. 

Nor does the great mass of Japanese inter- 
fere with any class of white labor. Certain of 
them are more enterprising and versatile, how- 
ever, and are beginning to enter the lower grades 
of skilled manual labor. Hence their unpopu- 
larity with the labor unions and the recent 
agitation for their exclusion. The chief trouble 
with the Japanese is that he is a little too much 
like ourselves. 

The Oriental influence upon our social or 
political life need give little concern, since both 
races come here with the fixed intention of 
returning to the Orient—the Chinese after he 
has made some money, the Japanese after he 
has learned some particular thing. They show 
not the slightest desire to intermarry with the 
white race, even if this were permitted; they 
take no more interest in politics or in any form 

of social life outside of their own colonies and 
tongs or guilds than so many horses. 

As to the nameless Oriental vices and dis- 
eases about which we hear so much, I think 
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I may be allowed to speak with some positive- 
ness. For two years I was State Health 
Officer of Oregon, and one of my first duties 
was a thorough investigation of the Chinatowns 
of San Francisco and Portland with reference 
to the bubonic plague, which was at that time 
smouldering in the former city. If there was 
anything in these colonies that I did not see, it 
was my own fault, as I was always courteously 
accompanied by Federal, state or muni- 
cipal officers. When in search of a suspected 
case of plague, every door which was not 
promptly opened on demand was smashed in 
with an axe. In addition, I have been for 
years keenly interested both in tropical dis- 
eases and in the forms assumed by European 
diseases in Oriental races. 

I have no hesitation in saying that neither 
the Chinese nor the Japanese has a single dis- 
ease or vice which does not exist among white 
men, except certain geographical infections like 
beri-beri, nor is he subject to them in any 
higher degree than white men of his grade of 
intelligence. Leprosy, for instance, is no more 
prevalent among them than it was in Norway 
and Sweden fifty years ago, and in Scotland and 
Ireland 150 years ago. More lepers have 
actually come into the United States from 
northern Europe than from all Asia, and since 
the United States Marine Hospital Service 
began inspecting intending immigrants in 
Chinese ports, scarcely a single case has entered 
by any Pacific port. Whatever danger threat- 
ened from this disease is already abolished. 

The same may be said of any further danger 
from the bubonic plague. While both Chinese 
and Japanese suffer severely from tuberculosis, 
this is little more prevalent among them than 
among Irish, Scandinavians, Italians, Russians, 
or Hungarians, and can with equal readiness be 
absolutely excluded by competent sanitary 
inspection and quarantine regulations. Dis- 
eases peculiar to men are neither more frequent 
nor more virulent among them than among 
white men of the same class. Most cases have 
been contracted since coming to this country. 

The sanitary (or, more properly, insanitary) 
conditions of Chinatowns are only such as 
result from overcrowding. The chief difh- 
culty in the way of their complete removal is the 
shameful opposition of the white owners of the 
property, many of them pillars of society and 
of the church, whose enormous revenues from 
the rookeries are in direct ratio to the number 
of tenants they can crowd into them. Money 
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greed and the dishonesty of politicians and 
police who blackmuil its vices and necessities 
are the sole hindrance to the cleansing of these 
“Oriental plague-spots.”’ 

The Chinese contribute to the situation 
simply by their patient submission to over- 
crowding and their willingness to pay rent for 
space in which a white man would suffocate. 
Contrary to popular impression, they are not 
dirty in their personal habits. I have physi- 
cally examined scores of Chinese and Japanese, 
and they strip cleaner than any European im- 
migrants of their class. Their bedrooms are 
neatly kept and their kitchens are cleaner than 
those of the average restaurant. In fact, they 
must be clean, as a matter of stern survival 
necessity. I have frequently seen inside-rooms 
fifteen feet square, without windows or airshafts, 
their only opening being a door into a dark, 
narrow passage, in which cooked, ate, and 
slept ten to twelve Chinese; and yet there was 
little or no offensive odor. 

Chinese and Japanese servants are models 
of neatness and cleanliness and usually report 
for duty in white duck jackets. They keep 
both kitchens and bedrooms far cleaner than 
the average foreign-born hired girl. 

Any Chinatown can be kept in good sanitary 
condition, merely by a little energetic and 
honest health-policing and by enforcing the 
building and lodging-house laws already in 
existence. Make the owners of the property 
pay a special license-tax out of their enormous 
rentals, use this to provide a special sanitary 
inspector, and the thing is done. Chinese 
stand in holy fear of the law and its officers, and 
one or two lessons would be enough. They 
take very kindly to overcrowding; if permitted 
they will take a room or floor, “split” it into 
two stories, if the ceilings are more than twelve 
feet high, by putting in an extra floor six feet 
above the original one. If the ceiling is lower, 
they build tiers of bunks clear to the top, with 
perhaps a gallery four feet below it. These 
quarters are then sublet to a dozen or a score 
of sub-tenants. But a few arrests and a tear- 
ing out of these “improvements” would soon 
stop all this. They do not love overcrowding 
and dirt for their own sake, but merely put up 
with them to save money; the rooms of the 
more intelligent and wealthy Chinese are often 
light, airy, and spotlessly clean. 

Many disgusting things are to be seen in our 
Chinatowns, but nothing that cannot be 
matched in any city slum or “tenderloin,” 
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The worst “joints” are those which are run for 
the benefit of white visitors and white patrons. 
We pay too high a compliment to Chinese intel- 
ligence when we imagine that he can devise 
anything more ingenious or complicated in the 
way of vice than we. He gambles, of course, 
but fan-tan is his only substitute for the race- 
course and Wall Street. In the absence of 
family life, he invents all sorts of ingenious 
deviltry—just like New York or London club- 
men. He smokes a good deal of opium and 
probably shortens his life considerably by so 
doing, but for some strange racial reason it 
seldom makes the abject physical and moral 
wreck of him that morphine does of the white 
man. So far as I can learn, only about 50 per 
cent. of the Chinese and scarcely 20 per cent. 
of the Japanese “hit the pipe” at all. Of these 
probably not more than a third do so to excess, 
and even they “carry it” surprisingly well. 
Unless thoroughly familiar with the symptoms, 
you might see a Chinese every day and never 
suspect that he was an opium habitué. Unlike 
Mark Twain’s prospector who “never let his 
business interfere with his drinking,” the Chi- 
nese never lets his pipe interfere with his work— 
until the last few weeks, or months before 
the end. He smokes only out of business 
hours, or at the end of his week or month, 
when he can get a day or two off. It is not 
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EXPLORING THE GUNNISON CANON 
ITHIN the mountain-locked Uncom- 
pahgre Valley, described on page 
9322 of this number by Mr. Arthur W. 
Page, lie 200,000 acres of rich land fed by 
a scanty stream. Taking the gambler’s chance, 
five had homesteaded the desert wastes where 
only one might irrigate his holding. Longingly 
they cast their eyes to the eastward, where the 
Gunnison River flows along the bottom of a 
narrow canon, 3,000 feet below the surface of 
the mesa and between walls of precipitous rock. 
Engineers glanced at the topography and pro- 
nounced the situation hopeless. 

Among the settlers was a dreamy Frenchman 
—Lauzon by name—who held on to his barren 
forty acres. He became convinced that the 
Gunnison might be tapped by a_ tunnel 


and infected his fellow-settlers with his belief. 
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a handsome nor attractive vice, and the only 
whites who are led to indulge in it are of the 
lowest class. 

On the other hand, the great majority of 
Orientals either abstain from alcohol or take 
it in strict moderation. There are a few saloons 
in each Chinatown and they can generally be 
picked out by the group of white men hanging 
about the door. Of late, the Japanese is show- 
ing a little tendency to take kindly to whiskey 
as a substitute for his native saké (rice brandy). 
Occasionally he will even take enough to be- 
come boisterous and come in contact with the 
police, which occasions much shaking of heads 
and wagging of beards over “steins.”’ 

Managers of canneries which have to handle 
promptly and regularly every day of the season 
large amounts of valuable raw material or have 
it spoil on their hands, will tell you frankly that 
they prefer Chinese or Japanese to white labor, 
because they never get drunk or go on sprees at 
critical periods and require no holidays or days 
off. 

In fine, while the Chinese and the Japanese 
have their defects, and the Coast has no desire 
to “gush” over them or urge them to become 
citizens, we regard them as a valuable com- 
mercial factor, and as a race as free from vice or 
other drawbacks as can reasonably be expected 
of mortals. 
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They joined their voices to his and presently 
the cry of the desert-dwellers was heard in 


Washington. A chief engineer, whose bureau 
is devoted to the performance of benevolent 
miracles, sent this telegram to the Denver office 
of the Reclamation Service: 

“Advise me if it is possible to divert Gunnison 
to Uncompahgre Valley by tunnel under 
Vernal Mesa.” 

Mr. A. L. Fellows, the district engineer, read 
it and silently pushed it across the table to 
Mr. W. W. Torrence, his aide. 

“Nasty job for somebody,” said the assistant. 

“That’s me,” said Mr. Fellows. “I shall 
need a ss 

“That’s me,” replied Mr. Torrence. 

The feasibility of a tunnel can be determined 
only after locating both ends of it. In this 
case one end must necessarily be in the cafion 





















of the Gunnison, The Indians believed that 
no human being might follow the river through 
its dark channel and come out alive. Those 
who had made the venture had never emerged 
at the other end. Explorers had declared it 
unexplorable and a railroad corporation had 
decided that the Black Canfion were better 
avoided. But the district engineer sent this 
message to headquarters: 

“Tmmediate preparations will be made for 
the exploration of the Gunnison Canon at the 
earliest possible date by Fellows and Tor- 
rence.” 

Instead of a boat, the two engineers took an 
inflated rubber mattress to which the provisions 
and heavier surveying instruments were lashed. 
Record books and the most delicate of their 
instruments were strapped to their bodies in 
water-proof cases. 

They entered the Canon of the Gunnison 
and for two days towed their rubber raft 
through the rock-strewn stream, followed along 
the brink of the precipice by friends. But on 
the third day they were swallowed up in the 
canon, where measurements and observations 
depended no less upon gymnastic than upon 
professional skill. During the next ten days, 
their progress was at the rate of three miles in 
twenty-four hours. Clad in water-soaked gar- 
ments, they slept upon damp rocks around 
which the river raced. 

The banks were so precipitous that most of 
the journey was made by stream. Twice they 
passed natural bridges, made by columns of 
basalt through which the flood had bored. 
At length the river disappeared in the crevices 
of scores of slippery boulders that lay heaped 
in a titanic pile, extending from wall to wall. 
On the other side they made this memorandum: 
“Twenty yards headway in five hours.” 

Gradually the canon narrowed to less than 
thirty feet and the roar of the torrent became 
more intense. The sky became a thin blue 
ribbon and the stars were visible in broad 
daylight. Though the journey was made in 
August, the water was icy cold. 

Suddenly the river presented the phenomenon 
of a horizon. Here was a fall. The stream 
reached it between two abutments. Wading 
cautiously, they tried to round these but there 
was no hold for feet or hands. They could 
not gauge the depth nor see what lay beyond. 

‘What next ?”’ shouted Torrence in Fellows’s 
ear, 


“Over!’”? responded the senior, “JI first!” 
Po: 
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The other nodded and the hands met in an 
eloquent grip. 

Two minutes later Fellows disappeared over 
the fall. Torrence gazed at the spot where his 
chief had vanished, then plunged after him. 
Bruised, bleeding, and dazed, he finally gained 
a crag; nearby, in a similar plight, he saw Mr. 
Fellows. Looking back at the sixty-foot sheer 
fall of water, they realized that there could be 
no turning back. 

The morning of the eighth day brought them 
face to face with starvation. It had been six- 
teen hours since they had tasted food and the 
cafion apparently contained nothing more 
edible than leaves and bark. They plodded 
on with heavy and painful steps; each hour 
their progress became pitifully slower. 

But with the extremity of stress they began to 
feel a grim enjoyment in the struggle. Strapped 
to their bodies was the story they went out to 
learn, writ clear to the understanding of any 
of their craft: 

“The Gunnison tunnel is 
know it, and they shall know! 

Then happened an unusual circumstance. 
A frightened mountain sheep bounded straight 
into the arms of Torrence, who grappled the 
animal with the frenzy of a starving man until 
Fellows could get his knife. The food crisis 
was ended. Strengthened by their savage feast, 
the explorers pushed on into the unknown until 
a rocky barrier stopped their way. At this point 
the river plunged into a dark tunnel; so far as 
the explorers knew, it might be a mile before 
it emerged again, possibly through an outlet 
not big enough to accommodate a human body. 
But the face of the cliff was too smooth and 
slippery to be climbed. 

“Here goes! Good luck, Bill!’’ said Fellows, 
extending his hand. Torrence grasped it in 
silence. Fellows hitched up his belt and 
slipped off the rock into the stream. The 
surging waters seized him and turned him over 
as he shot into the tunnel, only one foot visible 
to his companion. 

A conviction that his friend was already 
drowned took possession of Torrence. Of 
course he would follow, but there was no need 
of haste. At last he plunged in but was swept 
into the cavern with his head above water. 
With extended arms he protected his head from 
the jutting rocks and raced through the dark 
passage at terrific speed. A few anxious 
seconds brought daylight—and he saw Fellows 
perched upon a rock in mid-stream, 


feasible! We 


” 
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On the tenth day they came out, but not 
where a salvage party awaited them with wire 
netting. They reached the top of the cafion 
at “The Devil’s Slide,” a faint crease in the 
almost perpendicular cliff 2,000 feet high. 
Then they started for the nearest telegraph 
Station. 

“Come along Bill!” said Fellows, joyously, 
as they began their nine-mile tramp. “There’s 
beefsteak, and baccy, and a bed at the end of 
the road.”—C. H. ForsBes-LINDSAyY. 

A SCHOOL THAT GUARDS A TOWN’S FOOD 


HE Westfield, Mass., Normal School, a 

state institution, has made it practically 
impossible to sell adulterated foods in the 
town. The groceries; canned goods, meats, 
and medicines sold in its best stores may be 
used without fear of adulterants. In 1902, 
Mr. L. B. Allyn became the teacher of 
chemistry. He was quiet and unassuming, 
but it was a practical kind of chemistry that he 
taught and his pupils were enthusiastic in their 
work. Foodstuffs were purchased and ana- 
lyzed. Aniline dye, boracic acid, wood alcohol, 
and many other adulterants were found in 
large and small quantities in these articles of 
common domestic consumption. 


The people of Westfield heard of the work in 
the chemical laboratory of the Normal School. 
When they were in doubt about any drugs, 
gelatine, milk, or other articles of food, they 
began to send them to the school for analysis. 
Then the merchants began to hear about Mr. 


Allyn. There was adverse criticism of both the 
work and the workers. While this was going 
on, a judge in a nearby town died from arsenical 
poison, supposedly from wall-paper. This 
caused much excitement and the townspeople 
determined to be careful. A merchant who 
had contracted to paper a large dwelling 
had the paper analyzed at the school. This, 
of course, brought the school into greater 
prominence. It also brought forth more criti- 
cism, but by this time the people had developed 
a faith in the school. The merchants alone 
were unconvinced. Mr. Brodeur, the prin- 
cipal, invited them to the laboratory. They 
saw the pupils extract adult:rants from goods 
taken from their own shelves. Wood alcohol was 
found in an extract of vanilla, and boric acid 
used as a preservative for lambs’ tongues. In 
some strawberry jam one pupil found apple 
stock and aniline dye, and also some seeds. 
When planted, the seeds developed into 
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hardy clover. That was enough. If a drum. 
mer wants to sell goods in Westfield now, they 
must bear the stamp of approval from the 
Normal School. If they are condemned the 
merchants do not buy. They have asked and 
received the codperation of the board of health, 
A section of its office is reserved for foodstuffs 
that have been carefully analyzed and honestly 
labeled. 

The school is also educating the people to 
avoid injurious medicines. One of the women 
residents of Westfield took pills habitually, 
which relieved her only temporarily. When 
tie pain returned she took them again, but 
grew worse. A physician told her that her 
condition was caused by the pills, but she had 
so much faith in them that she discredited the 
doctor and continued their use. Some time 
later her face became a dark, ashy color, 
her respiration was slow, her pulse very low. 
Samples of the pills were sent to the Normal 
School laboratory for analysis, where they 
were found to be highly injurious. As she 
had absolute faith in Mr. Allyn’s analysis, she 
stopped taking them and has regained her 
normal health. 

The school influence protects honest goods 
while exposing the dishonest. A short time 
ago a young woman of Springfield was slightly 
ill and purchased a remedy which she was in 
the habit of taking. After the first dose, she 
felt a numbness in her arms; the numbness 
increased until, after the third dose, partial 
paralysis set in. The physician summoned 
thought she showed symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning. He sent a sample of the drug to 
Mr. Allyn for analysis, and it was found 
pure, although the patient showed every in- 
dication of poisoning. The druggist who 
sold it can appreciate the value of an honest 
analysis. Her condition was due to some other 
cause. 

The school has educated the community 
as well as its pupils. It is a live, constructive 
force in the town, and it has aroused the 
people, the merchants, and the board of 
health to a realization of the dangers of 
adulterants. 

This kind of education is more effective than 
pure food laws and it makes such costly 
paternalism unnecessary. It is the kind of 
education on which the fathers counted when 
they framed our government—an education 
which would make the people able to take care 
of. themselves, 











